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‘Kainotomon’ Rock Drill 


SELECTED BY THE 


sRITISH, PRUSSIAN, & SAXON 
GOVERNMENTS. 


SUPERIOR AIR COMPRESSORS. 
T. A. WARRINGTON, 


30,King-street, Cheapside, London. 


ERISING Ma 
FOR REDUCING 
RALS, CHEMICALS, CEMENTS, CEREALS, &c 
T. B. JORDAN AND SON, 
82, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


PATENT 


PULV 


MINE 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 
EFFECTIVE. 


OTHER 
SPECIALITIES. 
GOLD 
REDUCING PLANT. 
HAND-POWER 
ROCK DRILLS 
iENERAL 


MINING PLANT 


Illustrated Cata- 


logues on 





tion. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZ 


REGISTERED TRADE MARKS, 


METAL FOR 


EARINGS., SLIDE VALVES, 


§ 
TEAM FI' TINGS, 
W Supplied in Ingots or Castings. 
IRE, SHEETS, TUBES, 
For Ingot Quotatio ms, see Prices Current, page 6. 


Me PHOSPHOR BRONZE COMPANY 


(L MITED) 


S 


&C., 


&c, 


LONDON, &.F. 


CHINE, 


app lica- 


* and EMERSON STREETS, SOUTHWARK, 


PATENT IMPROVED 


“INGERSOLL ROCK Sees = Barrow Rock Drill 


MEDALS anv HIGHEST AWARDS SUPPLY their CELEBRATED ROCK DRILLS, AIR COM- 


PRESSORS, &c., and all NECESSARY APPLIANCES foz 
SEVEN YEARS IN SUCCESSION. | 


working the said Drills, 
Their DRILLS have most satisfactorily stood the TEST 
FOUR IN ONE YEAR. 


of LONG and CONTINUOUS WORK in the HARDES®? 
KNOWN ROCK in numerous mines in Great Britain and 
other ea clearly proving their DURABILITY and 
POWE 


The onttes are exceedingly STRONG, LIGHT, SIMPLE, 
and adapted for ends, stopes, quarries, and the sinkirg of 
shafts. They can be worked by any miner. 


For PRICES, Particulars and Reports of Successful enc 
Economical Working, apply to— 


LOAM AND SON, 
LISKEARD, CORNWALL. 


ALEX. WILSON & CO., 


VAUXHALL ITRONWORKS, 
LONODODOA, &.W:, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE VAUXHALL DONKEY PUMPS. 
) THE EXCELSIOR DIRECT-ACTING 
PUMPS. 


Air Compressors.. 


American Institute, 1872. 

American Institute, 1873. 

London International E xhibition, 1874. 
Manchester Scientific Society, 1875. 
Leeds Exhibition, 1875. 

Royal Cornwall Polytechnic, 1875. 
Rio de Janeiro Exhibition, 1875. 
Australia Brisbane Exhibition, 1876. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic, 1877. 
Mining Institute of Cornwall, 1877. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


AWARDED FOR 
SIMPLICITY in CONSTRUCTION. 
AUTOMATIC FEED 
(Perfect success) 

GREAT STEADINESS, 
GREAT POWER. 
GREAT DURABILITY. 
GREAT EFFECTIVENESS. 


LE GROS, MAYNE, LEAVER, & 0, 


6O, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


DUSSELDORF WROUGHT | 
IRON TUBE WORKS. 


Estimates given for Air Compressors and all kinds of Mining | 
Machinery. Send for Illustrated Catalogues, Price ists, Testi- | 
monials, &c., as above. | 


THOS. LARMUTH AND CO., 


Todleben Ironworks, 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


MAKERS OF STURGEON’S NEW 
PATENT TRUNK AIR COMPRESSOR, i die! stn, a ai 
WINDING AND PUMPING ENGINES. VENTILA) Jey) | illustrated Price Lists free, by post o 
TING AND BLOWING FANS. Ai MIDLAND DAVY LAMP WORKS 


TURBINE WATER-WHEELS. Belmont Passage, <P : Lawley-stret 
BIRMINGHA a 
lakers of Williamson’s Double Safe 


n’s Patent Double Safety Lamp shown halt is 
section, 


Winding Engines. 


HOISTING MACHINERY. 


ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


JOSH. COOKE AND 


SAFETY LAMP 


AND 
GAUZE 
s Exhibition, 


therwis 


London, Kensington, 187 
Wrexham, 1876. 


Medal 
Ditto 


For Improved Invention 
Excellence of Workmanship 


ESTABLISHED 1798. 


ROBERT DAGLISH & CO. 
SPECIALITIES: 


Boilers, Bridges, Bessemer Plant, Chemical Plant. 
| ENGINES: Hauling, Marine, Pumping, Stationary, and Winding 
GLASS MACHINERY. 
MACHINERY for COAL, COPPER, 
SALT 
| WHEELS. 
Bevel, Change, Mitre, Spur, and Worm. 


| St. Helen’s Engine, Boiler, and Bridge Works ang 
=| _ Founary, Lancashire. 
| 


ELLIS S LEVER AND CO., 


OF Me GULLOGH'S BRATTICE CLOTH MANUFACTURERS, 


WEST GORTON WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


| MINING GOLD, and ROC 


SOLE MAKERS 
PATENT ROCK DRILL CARRIAGE. | 


STEAM CRANES. OVERHEAD TRAVELLERS 
ENDLESS CHAIN ELEVATORS, AND FEED SHEETS 
TRAVERSERS AND TURNTABLES‘ 
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ROBEY & CO,, ENGINEERS, LINCOLN, 





NOTICE. 











TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, MINE OWNERS, &c. 



















GHE PATENT ROBEY FIXED ENGINE AND 
LOCOMOTIVE BOILER COMBINED 
4 to 50-horse power. 










Pe 
VERTICAL STATIONARY STEAM ENGINE =a 
AND PATENT BOILER COMBINED, 
1% to 16 horse power. 


> The Patent “Robey” 


Is complete in itself, ready for putting down and 
setting to work immediately, either as a permanent 


or temporary Winding or Pumping Engine. 


ALL SIZES KEPT IN STOCK, FROM 6 TO 50-H.P. NOMINAL, 


Rvans 


Mining Engine 





ROBEY. & C2 LINCOLN.ENCLANo, 


LOVED "ARROW LIFT, or VERTICAL 
HOISTING ENGINE, 





J tjanla na pric . ly + 
For particulars and prices, apply to the 





PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


i 5 vy ad f " 4H)» A ates iho lt ae 
ae ighaneen — | 0) B EY &% CO EN G | N EE S L| \ 0 L "Yaa 
4 to 50-horse power. i j j y 4 to 60-horse power. 


THE SAVILE-STREET FOUNDRY AND ENGINEERING CO., LIMITED, SHEFFIELD, 


STEEL y, CAST IRON. 


IMPORTANT TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND MINERS. 
Why use Cast Steel for Corf Wheels? 


1—Bezause it is stronger than Cast 
Iron, 50 per cent. lighter, 
and is practically 
ONBREAKABLE. 
Wears three 
times as 
long. 


Manufacturers of Crucible Cast Steel 
Castings of every description 


ag Colliery, Mining, and 
: Railway Companies, 


——— mh Contractors, 
y . 
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Engineers’, 

Millwrights’, and 
Machinists’ Castings 
from their own Patterns, 


2.-Thousands of 
sets are inusein all ™ = 
the principal Collieries 
in the United Kingdom. ~ 
3.—The cost of MAINTENANCE is 
50 per cent. less than with Casi Iron. 


SPECIALT Y. 
teel hells fo r Crushing Rolls, Grinding Mills, Stamp Heads. 
Grates, Crushing and Grinding Plates. 
Steel Spur, Bevel, and Worm Gear of every description. 
Points, Crossings, Switches, Chairs, &c. 


Tram and Barrow Wheels, Incline Rollers, Gauge Guides, Catches, Rope Pulleys, 
Pedestals, Turntables, Pump Barrels, Buffers, &c. 
CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION TO THE WORKS. 


Agents wanted inMining, Colliery, and Manufacturing districts. 





SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR CRUSHING AND PULVERISING 
ORES AND QUARTZ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, BY 
BOTH WET AND DRY PROCESSES. 


HALL’S PATENT PORTABLE CRUSHING PLANT. 





BREAKERS, ORE CRUSHERS, &c. 
IMPROVED CORNISH AND OTHER CRUSHING ROLLS. 


Machines for Breaking Cannel and other Coals for Gas Making, Coal for 


Coking, Black Ash, &c., &c. 


HALL’S PATENT ECCENTRIC GRINDING MILLS for reducing mixed 
ores, chats, and waste, for further separation. 


BAKER’S PATENT ROTARY PRESSURE BLOWEBS, GAS 
EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 
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Original Correspondence. 
—_—~_-__——_ 
COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


sir,—An interesting article on this subject and Mr. T. 8. Fairley’s 
etter on Ventilation of Coal Mines have been lately brought to my 
notice by a friend in this country. The subject is of vital importance, 
a@ you have forcibly illustrated the necessity for such an enquiry 
po indicated in my letter published in the Supplement to the Mining 
carnal of Sept. 25. Mr. Fairley’s letter, useful and true in many 
ints, would no doubt have been very different had he, previous to 
writing, seen and considered my letter; but it is clear that his main 
object was to correct the statement in the article—namely, that in 
rts of Germany, where a different system of ventilation to 

our own has long been in operation, colliery explosions are practically 
unknown. There was nothing in my letter to lead to this remark as 
to the Westphalian district, and I scarcely know any other district 
in Germany to which it would be fully applicable. What I chiefly 
sought to draw public attention to was the progress Germany is 
making tov yards ascentional ventilat ion, as contradistinguished from 
the system or practice of forcing the light explosive gases against 
Nature down hill. As I said in the letter referred to, I wish to draw 
the attention of engineers and practical men to the cardinal point of 
providing independent means from the highest points of the work- 
ings to the rise of a colliery, by ascending passages and a “ wetter 


some pa 


oases, not only from the seams at work, but still more from the goafs 
sad from old worked out seams which form, especially in the flat- 
Wing seams of England, such dangerous magazines of gas. I did 
not mean to imply that the system in Germany is perfect or com- 
jlete, far from it, as will be seen on reference to page 1121 of the 
Journal for Oct. 2, showing in this district in 16 years a loss of 476 
lives by explosions. On the contrary, I advocated the enquiry as of 
«sq much importance not only to Great Britain but to Germany, 
Relgium, France, and other coal producing countries ;” and, in fact, 
the question is so momentous to the lives of all engaged in coal mines, 
and to the capital therein invested, that after due enquiry, as pro- 
posed, an International Congress should be held to redeem the age, 
if possible, from the stain which the frequent recurrence of such 
accidents, and our helplessness to afford immediate succour to the 
victims, entail upon engineering and science. 

Mr. Fairley says in his letter, “It is very well to advocate an 
ascentional ventilationsystem. When the geological formation admits 
of it it is the correct method, but how can you introduce such a 
system when you have only flat-lying coal to work?” The answer 
issimple. There are several large collieries in Westphhalia with 
fiat-lying coal of great extent worked on this principle, with a 
“wetter sohle,” and I, at least, cannot bring to mind any case, elther 
bere or in England, in which any greater difficulty than that of ex- 
pense exists to the adoption of the principle. I purposely avoided in 
my letter and will continue to abstain from putting forward any 
detailed plan of my own, my object being to promote an impartial 
open enquiry when the experience, talents, and energy of scientific 

Y 1 prac tical men, after full investigation and conference, would be 
freely excited to devise the best system for the purpose.—1, Inde- 
pendent of expense, but within range of practical execution. —2. 


Modified by retaining the expense within reasonable limits, which | to the main coal or Barnsley seam. 


will make the plan worthy of adoption, 





} 





| 


| service to persons en 





| diameter ; depth, 213 yds. 2 ft. 4 in. to the main coal. 


. p : ter | could point out recent explosions which have originated from these 
cohle” drift, for the rapid and uninterrupted escape of explosive | 


have had time to exhaust themselves, and before the ventilation had 
had time to dilute and render harmless this noxious gas, a fresh set 
of men, who are unaware of the state of the place, commence work 
as the others leave off, andso on through the twenty-four hours, 
perhaps for a week through, and this state of things may exist in 
every working place in the mine until the air becomes so charged 
with gas that it may be approaching an explosive mixture ; it only 
remains, then, especially in a dry dusty seam, for the flame from a 
blown-out or overcharged shot to come in contact with this super- 
charged air and the body of dust stirred up by the shot, and a fear- | 
fully disastrous explosion takes place, wrecking the workings of the | 
colliery, and spreading death and desolation into numbers of happy 
homes and families. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that if eight hours were allowed 
to elapse between each shift of workmen many such explosions would 
be avoided, as that interval would not only allow the fresh air to re- 
gain its ascendancy and purify and cool the working places, but it 
would also afford a sufficient time for the ventilating apparatus and 
arrangements to be examined and restored where found necessary 
and deficient, as it is very often the case that in the course of the 
operations they may have become deranged. This derangement of 
bratticing and other appliances, caused perhaps by a shot immediately 
before the previous lot of workmen have left the pit, and which their 
successors have not time to replace, is no doubt the cause of many of 
the explosions which have from time to time proved so disastrous. I 


| were little or no appearances of fire. 


accumulation of gas took place, which was ignited at the first light- 
it came in contact with. The accident occurred about 12°30 in the 
day—a time when the doors were not attended to. The appear: 
ances of fire were most seen at the bord-gates right above the fur- 
nace, and at No.1, No. 2,and No. 3 north berd-gates the bodies 
appear to have been more or less burnt in those parts. From the 
direction in which the doors and stoppings were thrown the force of 
the blast had gone southward. On the south side of the pits there 
The bodies apparently were 
not burnt, but the blast or concussion of the air had gone in wit! 
terrible force against the face of the south levels and the bord-gates 
This was apparent from the way in which the rails and sleepers were 
torn up and the rails twisted. The workmen appear to have been 
struck down and killed in the places where they were working. The 
reaction of the air had sometimes thrown doors and steppings in a 
contrary direction. When we consider the great explosive force ol 
a mixture composed of 9 parts of air to 1 of carburetted hydrogen 
that it is found by experiment 10 cubic feet of this mixture would 
lift 463,000 lbs. 1 ft. high, or lift a weight of 3 tons about 70 ft. high 
—it is apparent that with a suspension of the ventilating current in 
a mine such as this a quantity of gas would ina short time be evolved 
sufficient to account for an explosion so destructive in its effeets as 
that described, the area of workings not being extensive, and so as 
to allow of its free expansion. 

After the explosion it was found that the cages in the pit could not 





causes. 

If some of our M.P.’s who are interested in this matter would take 
the subject up, and bring forward an Act to enforce the cessation of 
operations for eight hours between each shift, especially in those 


mines in which it is found necessary to use locked safety-lamps, they | 


would receive the blessings of an immense mining population. I hope 
these remarks may prove of some benefit, even if they only draw 
attention to this important subject. A MINING ENGINEER. 


COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


S1r,—Although the ventilation of coal mines as a system has been 
greatly advanced during the past 23 years there has not yet been 


be used; a bucket was attached to one of the ropes, and by this 
means three men descended the downcast pit two hours after the 
explosion: 14 or 15 workmen were at the bottom calling to get t 
bank, which was done—the other workmen in the pit, it is believed 
| were then all dead. Several more explorers descended the pit; : 
fire was seen raging at the furnace and in the stables—this increased 
so rapidly that at 7-40 P.M. of the same day it was extremely dan 
gerous to be in the pit, and all the explorers came out. The flames 
were then rising about 100 ft. high above the cupola top. It was 
decided to close the top of the downcast pit, so as to exclude the 
|current of air; afterwards the upcast pit was closed, with the excep 
tion of a small aperture. It was found that a current of air ana 
|smoke with carbonic acid gas still came up the upcast, showing that 
| the top of the downcast was not air-tight. The effect of closing the 


devised a method of security in carrying on the workings of those | tops of the pits was to subdue the flame; but as there would be i 


mines, and of preventing disastrous explosions of fire-damp. 
the explosion at Lundhill Colliery, near Barnsley (which occurred on 
Feb. 19, 1857), there is no doubt that the coal mines in that district 
have been greatly improved in respect of their ventilation, and the | 
operations being more carefully carried out. The consequence is 
that explosions are less frequent, showing that the precautionary | 
measures taken, though concurrent with an increasing output of coal, | 
have produced good results. 
The loss of life at Lundhill was at that time unprecedented—189 | 
persons were killed by the explosion. The writer believes that a | 
review of the circumstances attending this explosion—that is, the 
condition of the mine before and after the accident, and the mea- 
sures taken to prevent such accidents in future—may prove to be of | 
aged in mining. Where mines are being worked | 
and carried on under a dangerous system then the sooner faults are | 
rectified the better. | 
At the time of the accident there were two pits at Lundhill down | 
The downcast pit 114 ft. in | 
The upeast, 





Icontend that in this age of advanced civil and mechanical engi- | 33 yards distant from the other, and on the rise side of it was 9} ft. | 


neering, of the improved use of boring machinery, of cheap iron and in diameter. 
steel, anfl of the use of electricity, not to speak of chemical progress, | in width, distant 14 ft. from the lip of the pit. 


the means, the mechanical means to remedy the evil must exist and | 


must be applied. 
all professional and international jealousies will be laid aside, and 
that mere general remarks relative to the difference between the 
local circumstances of different coal districts as have been used by 
correspondents in animadverting, however kindly, on my letter will 
not weigh with the public, and those whose lives or property are at 
stake, in averting their attention from the means necessary to pre- 
vent to the greatest possible extent such explosions in future. This 
was the main object of my first letter; it appears to be the great 
object of the Secretary of State for the Home Department after the 
sad occurrence at Seaham; and however willing I may be to answer, 
tomy own satisfaction at least, the questions and assertions raised 
by anonymous correspondents or others on side issues I must resist 
the temptation to do so for the present in order to avoid all possi- 
lity of prejudicing the solution of the main proposition developing 
the means for the prevention, or at least the great reduction, of col- 
liery explosions and their consequent evil. WM. T. MULVANY. 
Pempelfort, Diisseldorf, Oct. 4. 





COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 

Sik,—In last week’s Journal is an article referring to Mr. Mulvany, 
of Diisseldorf, and pointing out that in the Dortmund district the loss 
of life from explosions of gas in their coal mines for 16 years last past 
amounts to only 476, although the district produces at present over 
21,000,000 tons perannum. Perhaps you will find room for the fol- 
lowing figures, showing the loss of life from this cause in South Dur- 
ham during the same period. 

Tons of coal produced and lives lost by explosions of fire-damp in 
South Durham district during 16 years to 1879: 

Tons. 
13,835,544 
14,181,433 
14,930,000 


Lives lost. 











15,442,000 
15,300,000 1 
15,636,000 2 
SE a cccsucciesddevsonts None 
yf SP eEeerepre erry 27 
Ra IE. cacesnsccceiedactebes None 
RA AIEEE dvdensaizisaccacaaned 1 
17,911,246 2 
19,452,664 ] 
PEE. stesedtsesveuseckies 5 
RUSE daa vacsissecovssesade ] 
DPE bsesesécavisccccsocss 4 
eS | eer ee None 
donee Total nessenaciens p 271 POI dkv ids descondsscsess 80 
“a3€ per year—Durham district, 16,942,634 tons; 5 lives log 
Dortmund 20,000,000 29°75 ; 


: ’ 
at non Durham district because it is nearly of the same ex- 
a ily conan eh known to contain fiery seams; and because it is 
figures vive — to be managed by capable men; and I think the 
Siven Clearly show that our engineers have not much to learn 
ermans, so far as ventilating of coal mines is concerned 


from the ( 
at all eve a - 
ull events. — Oct, 6, H. B. 








: EXPLOSIONS IN COAL MINES. 
SIR,- To judge fr > 
Period of the ak ma the 
frequent, 4 


statistics of accidents in coal mines, the 
, approaching when explosions of gas are the most 
stake a a word on the subject may not be untimely. 
Dlosions of omnes & muc 7 fear of contradiction that accidents from ex- 
the atmosphere -* arise so much from variation in the pressure of 
doubted fact ¢ “ rom other and controllable causes. It is an un- 
Sumption of coal j = ree approaches, and the consequent con- 
collieries become re reases, the stocks of the proprietors of house-fire 

ines to sur, ‘ my ee, and steps are taken to increase the output 
alled working 4 ue demand, and in some cases resort is had to what 
workmen are om hay and sometimes three shifts i.c., a relay of 
men to take their e at the conclusion of the day’s work of one set of 
may be lost : jnte and continue the operations, so that no time 
arises, ‘or es se circumstances, in my opinion, all the danger 
“nce,in a colliery which is being worked in the 


of m 


6 ¢ 


Manner d . 

. Pr dese . a - : 

tight-hours shift) the men who have just left the place after their 
Rive off 9 ton » Mave exposed a fresh face of coal, which alone will 
oa erta xXtre antite : : 

They may ; In extra quantity of inflammable gas per minute. 


also have tapped se 
8, roof, 


veral small blowers or pockets of gas 
or floor of the seam; and before these blowers 





| tween them. 
| 


|of coal; the middle level was the main return; the upper one was 


| 


| 





| 


| 


At the bottom of this pit a furnace was placed, 8} ft. 


The section of the main coal on the north side of the pits, in No. 4 


In such 2 momentous matter it is to be hoped that bark, was as follows: 








Top soft coal ft. 6 in. 

Middle coal 0 

Low soft Coal............0scs00e ] 6 

CFU TIMER, os coisscnaccdasasivisceonss 0 6 

BUME MIRE. o:0 5 hcis ckcncencasveassdeses 2 0 

Bottom soft coal .........csceseees 2 ft. 2in. = 7 ft. 8 in. 


The coal rises 3 in. in a yard, and was free from faults. The area 
of the workings—both bord-gates and banks—was not extensive, 
being within the limits of 52 acres. The method of working this 
seam was by the system of bord-gates and banks or wide work be- 
In the first place, three main places were driven on 
the level course, both north and south of the pits; the lowest, or 
that most to the dip, was used as the intake for air and the hauling 


called the bank level, from which the banks were usually commenced. | 
The bord-gates or narrow bords were driven in pairs to the rise, the 
average distance apart (centre to centre) about 110 yards, or a clear 
space between them of about 92 yards, In these spaces the banks | 
were commenced from the upper level, being kept behind the face | 
of the bord-gates 70 to 90 yards, and sometimes more. The first or | 
leading bank is driven 20 yards in width, and on each side of this | 
following-up banks are driven, each 6 yards in width, one in advance 
of the other about 30 yards. The coal is brought to the bord-gates | 
through narrow openings called slits, which are about 44 yards apart. 
The bank with the following banks finally becomes 56 yards in width, | 
which would leave a pillar of coal 18 yards in thickness adjoining 
each pair of bord-gates. Each bank would thus become eventually 
a large goaf, with workmen engaged about it, not only at the top | 
but also at the sides, at six different points. The bord-gates, as ob- | 


Since | 


| discontinuance amounts almost to an imperious necessity. 


| 


mass of burning material, which would cool very slowly, and would 
| probably kindle into fiame if the shafts were again opened, it wa 
| decided on Feb. 25 that water should be poured into the downcast 
it. Accordingly this was done until March 24, when the depth of 
water in the upcast pit was 60 feet. Immediately after this the 
raising of the water by tanks was commenced and continued to 
April 17, when the mine was re-entered, and the fire found to be ex— 
tinguished. Two fans were put up in readiness—one 5 ft. 9 in., thes 
other 5 ft. 10 in. diameter, whlch with a waterfall were snfficient to 
cause a ventilation of 23,540 cubic feet per minute, and to open ont: 
and explore the mine. ENGINEER. 


GUNPOWDER IN COAL MINES. 


Srr,—The use of gunpowderin coal mines has been, and is, the 
fruitful source of so many and fatal accidents that its compulsory 
But the 
prohibition of the use of explosives would render the working of 
many of our coal mines so unremunerative that it would be impos- 
sible to keep them open, the pits would have to be closed and the 
hands discharged, the supply of coal would be lessened, the price- 
would be increased, and our great iron and cotton industries woula 
suffer to an extent disagreeable to contemplate. 

These were some of the reasons which led the Home Secretary to’ 
| reply to a deputation which waited on him on this subject that he: 

could not recommend the compulsory discontinuance of the use o** 
gunpowder in coal mines, but that he hoped next session to be abl 
| to submit a plan by which the danger of its use could be got rid ot" 
| To many of your readers this hope of Sir William Harcourt’s wilf 
appear as a Utopian idea; nevertheless, it is a fact that in some ot 
| the fiery pits in the neighbourhood of Barnsley a system of blasting 
|is performed where water is used in addition to gunpowder, with the 

| best possible results. 

The system is simple in the extreme, and, so far from its being’ 
costly, it is an economy ; for, in the blasting operations performe: 
| with water in conjunction with gunpowder, a greater amount of work 
jis done with considerably less powder, and the powder is rendered 
|harmless. The value of the foregoing will be best appreciated by 





| short description of the operation. 


Ordinarily, blasting with gunpowder is done somewhat.as follows - 
—A bore-hole is made in the face of the coal about 2 in. in diameter 
and 4 ft. or 5 ft. deep. Into this hole a powder cartridge is inserted 
with a slow fuse attached ; the hole is then tamped.—that is to say ' 
it is filled with any available dry refuse rammed in tight ; the fuse 
is lit, and the cartridge fired. In this operation a flame, very dan- 
gerous in fiery pits, is created, and carbonic acid and sulphurous aci 
gases and smoke are generated. 

Blasting with water and gunpowder is, performed in the following 
manner :—Into the bore-hole is inserted a powder cartridge, wit) 
fuse attached; next to the powder cartridge is inserted into the bore- 
hole a tube containing water. These tubes should be as large as th: 
bore-hole will admit, and of any convenient length; the longer th 
better. They may be made of any convenient cheap material, thin’ 
tin-plate, or of stout brown paper turned round on a wooden rolle: 


. pres eects Mk - « oa 2 in advance shanks Thev 3 : 
| served, are driven from 70 to 90 yards in advance of the banks. They | ang pasted together, the ends closed with corks; the bore-hole i 


thus serve the purposes of draining the coal of gas, also as air roads 


| to the banks, and for the transit of coal from the working places to | 
the pit. 
} 


For the ventilation of the mine about 55,000 cubic feet of air per 


|minute passed through the downcast pit; this was divided at the 


| 


bottom, about one-half going north and the other going south into 
the workings. The air on the north side went to the end of the| 
horse level, thence up and down the furthest bord-gates, through the 
highest slit into the No. 4 bank, up the side of the bank to the face, 


| across the face, down the south side of the bank, through the slit on 
| that side to No. 2 north bord-gates. The air passed up and down blasting 


No. 2 bord-gates, and so on to the No. 3 bank in a similar manner. 


| A portion of the air was intended to scale by the sides of each bank | gases and smoke resulting f 





down to the bottom, and thus ventilate the following-up banks. The 
south side of the pit was ventilated in a similar manner to the north | 
side, the two returns meeting in No. 1 south bord-gate, and so pass- 
ing over the furnace to the upcast pit. The great objection to this 
system of ventilation was in the number of doors required. At the 
bottom of each bord-gate a door was placed to carry the air to the | 
extremity; a door was also placed at every slit on one side of the 
bord-gates. All of these were single doors, attended by boys, not 
being protected by another door and canvas sheet, as now usually 
done. There were 53 doors in all, a great many of them requiring 
attendants. It was the custom for the attendants to leave the doors 
at meal times, thus adding to the great risk of the arrangement. 
Then, again, the use of open or closed lamps was at the discretion of 
workmen. If no danger was apparent they used the lamps without 
the gauze covering. Many were found in this state after the explo- 
sion, and were often so used by packers as well as those working coal. 
It was stated that no disaster was apprehended on the morning of 
the explosion ; no gas had been seen in any part of the mine. The 
points where gas was most frequently seen were at the face of the 
bord-gates, but not in large quantity—the air being sufficient to 
dilute and carry it off. Gas had occasionally been seen at the face 
of the banks. The writer is disposed to believe that little, if any, 
gas would be found in the goafs below the banks. On account of 
the seam rising 3 in. in a yard any gas evolved would rise naturally 
to the face of the bank, where it would be carried off by the cur- 
rent of air continually passing. Three theories have been ad- 
vanced as probable causes of this explosion—the first that a fall of 
stone may have forced out gas from one of the goafs near the up- 
cast pit, and that this in mixture with the return air fired at the 
furnace. The nearest point of these goafs to the furnace is 
not more than 80 yards. The late Mr. N. Wood wrote a paper on 
the subject of this explosion. He held that the explosion originated 
from a fall of stone in No. 2 or No. 3 north goaf, forcing gas upon 
the open lights used at the sides or following-up banks of these goafs. 
The third conjecture was that a door had been left open, and an 








then tamped, the fuse lit, and the cartridge fired in the usual manner 
The result of this operation may be briefly summed up. The pow 

der, in exploding, bursts the tube containing the water; the rending 
force of the powder is extended through the water by the well-known 
principles of hydraulics, demonstrated years ago by Bramah over the 
enlarged interior area of the bore-hole, due to the space occupied b 
the water tube. A much larger quantity of coal is thereby brought 
down with a smaller quantity of powder; the heat given off by the 
burning of the powder and the gases converts a portion of the water 
into steam, the elastic force of which assists in the operation of 
; the steam and water together put out the flame an@ flash 
of the powder, and absorb and neutralise the greater portion of the 
rom the explosion. 

It will readily be seen that herein are met together economy and 


| safety by the adoption of a system simple as it is effective, and it is 


to be hoped that, in the best interests of humanity, our large and in- 
telligent coalowners will not be slow to adopt an amelioration i 
their present crude and dangerous practice of blasting, which wil? 
tend in a great measure to make explosions in coal mines a thing « 
the past, rather than of almost daily occurrence. F. A., C:B 





COLONEL SHAKESPEAR ON COLLIERY VENTILATION. 

Sir,—Air and water follow similar laws of nature in regard to 
their motion, but the action of ariver being the most visible it is 
the best suited for illustration. When running through a straight 
pipe the flow of water is impeded only by friction against its sides ; 
but in a bent tube there are also the curves to be overcome, which 
check speed, and should there be bulbs in the pipe, or should the 
water run direct through a cistern, both would contain water prac- 
tically stagnant. The river runs towards the sea from being dragged 
by the force of gravity to a lower level—i.e.,a water vacuum. ‘The 
water travels the line of least resistance, running quickest about the 
middle of the stream, slackening towards the sides, till there is ne 
motion in pools or inlets along the edges. 

Compare a current of ventilation by fan or furnace with what has 
just been written, and the same laws become apparent. The vacunn 
which the fan or furnace is ever striving to create in the upcast shaft 
is replenished by air travelling lines of least resistance, and avoiding 
the inlets, such as goafs, wastes, holes, hollows, &c., thus leaving the 
air or gas in them as stagnant as the water in the side pools. It is 
true that doors and bratticing are used to direct currents, and espe- 
cially the latter, into working places and others, where ventilation 
is very sluggish, but in order to get air into such places an excessive 
quantity of it is required to be at a high velocity in the main air- 
ways, to the great danger of an explosion on the sudden outburst of 
a blower. Let me here remark on the common practice of drawing 
one’s chair aside of a line between an open window and door, to avoie 
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the draught, and also bear in mind that a smell may hang ahout the 
corners of a room, notwithstanding a draught through the room, just 
as a running river may not affect the inlets. This fact goes to prove 
how very local air remains unless it is disturbed. No doubt, air and 
gases follow the law of diffusion, but that is too slow in its opera- 
tions to be considered in mining ventilation. 

Having explained this much, I had best apply it to practical coal 
mining by asking a question. Is it not the case that a current of 
ventilation in a coal mine, produced by the suction of fan or furnace, 
travels the lines of least resistance from the downcast to the upcast 
shaft, and that the air does not, and cannot, penetrate to the goafs, 
holes, and corners? Of my own knowledge, it does not, except occa- 
sionally, when a special effort is made to force it. But the non-pene- 
trating power of an air current of ventilation produced by suction is 
by no means its only failing. 
barometer corresponds to 7 lbs. on the square foot for every 1-10 in. 
rise or fall, and also that a fall of, say, a little more than 3-10 in., 
may take place in a few hours, thus lightening the atmospheric pres- 
sure 1 lb. on about every 6 square inches, which in itself favours the 
escape of gas from the strata and the formation of fire-damp. 

When such circumstances arise, as they frequently do, the orders 
are to increase the suction of the upeast shaft. More revolutions of 
the fan, or fire-up the furnaces, are the orders given for safety, but 
which really add to the risk. Believing such orders to be a mistake, 
I should be inclined to do as Nelson did at the battle of Copenhagen, 
who put his telescope to his blind eye that he should not see the 
signals and disobey them ; indeed, I would slacken both engine and 
firing instead of increasing their power. : 

Now, I will continue my illustration. A flowing tide comes up 
"om pressure, and penetrating everywhere sweeps into all inlets by 
he wayside, and when they will hold no more the water runs out 
he way it came in, this often occurs before the flow and set in of the 
But this illustration is not quite correct, for to explain by it 
alone, the tide must be supposed to be always tlowing, and its over- 
ning back, but it is sufficient to convey my meaning, which I 
fully explain next week. Briefly, I believe the present method 
of ventilation by sucking air through a mine to be a most erroneous 
system, and that air ought to be delivered under pressure at the face 
of the coal, from whence it would find its way out. It is easy to do, 
J. D. SHAKESPEAR, A.M. Inst. C.E. 


it George-street, Westminster, Sept. 30. 
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We know that every variation of the | 


Loveland ridge, familiarly known as 


the Fannie Barret group of mines, will form the subject of another 
article.—Alma, CHARLES 8. RICHARDSON, G.M.E. 


CANADIAN MINING NOTES. 


Srr,—The mining news in Ontario is chiefly from the county of 
Hastings. In that county the townships of Mammora, Madoc, and 
Elzeiver have been subject to various excitements in the way of mining 
strikes ever since the vear 1867. It was about that time that the 
Gatling Mine was discovered. Mr. Gatling is, I believe, the brother 
of the inventor of the Gatliag gun, now so famous, and perhaps the 
mine will eventually turn out as famous as the gun. The Gatling 
Mine is on a reef of quartz, in which mispicle was found ; this assayed 
high in gold, but the difficulty was in the working and reduction of 
the ore. The process employed saved so little of the gold that it was 
evident some other process had to be found. The shaft was sunk, 


| and when it reached 120 or 130 ft. the vein was “ pinched” till it was | 


only about 6 or 8 in. wide. They sunk further down, and passing the 
“pinch ” the vein widened, and a rich find was brought to light, with 
free gold discernible to the nakedeye. Mr. R.P. Rothwell, the editor 
of the Mining Journal, New York, is, I believe, engaged in develop- 
ing the mine. 


The Frontenac Lead Mine is, I believe, about to change hands. If 


the shareholders of that mine know anything they would adopt the 
Missouri system of mining, and by means of rock-drills and boring 
discover the extent of the lead deposit. There does not appear to 
me to be much doubt that a large amount of lead could be found. 
Instead of spending their money on men and machinery before they 
find out where the lead is, and how much there is, one would suppose 
they would adopt the Missouri system ; this system takes a core for 
say) 1000 ft., or as deep as they want to go. There is no better 
placein the world for lead mining than Canada with our present pro- 
tective policy.— Brockville, Ontario, Sept. 24. DOURNONITE. 





MINERS’ WORK— AMERICA AND CORNWALL.—No. II. 


S1r,—It is only too true that miners earn more money in Nevada 
than they do in Cornwall; but the work in the mines differs greatly 
in the two countries; and after deducting the 6/. or 7/. per month 
for living the miner cannot, even in Nevada, put by 17/. 16s. “for a 
rainy day.” All months do not contain 31 days, and the amount 
mentioned for living does not include such necessaries as clothes, 
boots, hats, &c., which are as requisite to the Comstock miner as 
mere living. Comstock miners live well, work hard, and get good 
pay; and although they cannot put by for a rainy day as much as a 
“ Lover of Truth” insinuates, yet for all that they are much better 
off than their brother miners in Cornwall. 

I have not written the above to criticise tl 
John Rule or a “ Lover of Truth,” both of them having made several 
truthful statements, although in some points rather perverted. My 
object is to contrast the working of a Cornish miner against a Com- 
stock miner, and to endeavour to show where the system of the latter 
may be employed by the former, with benefit to himself and his 
employers. 

It has been stated that if Cornish miners work¢ 
work in other parts of the world they would 
ey do. I agree with that statement as reg: 
1 hammer work; this I assert, that Corni: 
hard, but a great part of the work they do is unprofitable and 
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occuTy s day ; so this, with the time 
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Cornish mines. The first 
in Cornish mines is the means of quick ingress and egress for the 
miners. The man-engine has done a great deal towards that object 
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appeared the more so perhaps from constras 
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for the cage, both in point of time and ease to the miner: ; 
think, as regards safety, that the cage stands first. And whP dy 
means of descending and ascending to and from the mine is oh ee 
Cornish miners will not be able to work as hard as miners Fn 
Nevada. Some will contend that cages will not work in ma — 
the Cornish shafts, but in that they are mistaken. Jages to ny of 
10 or 12 men at a time would work in almost any shaft in Comat 
and that is as many as are conveyed at a time in most places a 
expense of this would not be very great where skip-roads and = e 
ropes are already in use. A CORNISHMAy 


FLAGSTAFF SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


S1r,—Nearly five months since (May 8) the Secretary's circul 
announced as follows: 3 
_ The syndicate referred to in the directors’ circular of March 13 has made o 
siderable progress. Since that date the number of members has been incre ve 
and about 8000, has been paid into bank. Further large sums are 
being negociated, and your directors feel assured that no unnecessaq 


ar 


ased, 
at present, 
ry delay in 
The same circular also says :-— om. 
Steps are being actively proceeded with, and have been in motion for some 
vasis. roper 

Prior to this, in the circular of March 13, the raising of the money 
and the purchase of the mines was called an “ accomplished fact.” and 
the words “in the event of a good and valid title being obtained” 
were used, but in none of the subsequent circulars nor at the 
ing of shareholders has one word been mentioned by the 
about his boasted syndicate ; and now, after the lapse ofa 
seven months, the same farce, with a slight financial addition, is being 
again enacted, notwithstanding that since the meeting of share] dle 
independent parties have actually purchased and are in full and yp. 
disputed possession of the most valuable portion in what was rine 
known as the Flagstaff Company’s property. 

An appeal to the Supreme Court at Washington is pending respect. 
ing the title to &ths of the remaining portion of this property with the 
exception of 100 ft., which is the only bit of the lode that can legal); 
be dealt with for the next three years by the reported directors’ y¢. 
organisation. The Secretary,in the post card of Sept. 29, informs ys 
however, that the directors are arranging for a “ speedy re-orga 
tion” of the company on a basis which they believe will be 
accepted, &c. It is quite clear that their “ basis” can include o 
100 ft. of the Flagstaff lode ; and the directors, notwithstanding th 
assistance of “an influential firm,” may find upon calling the share. 
holders together that they will not be induced to support any other 
scheme than one having for its object the acquirement of all the pro. 
perty so well and favourably known as the Flagstaf hen 
their possession. The morality of the recent attempt under such « 
cumstances, even though countenanced by “an influential firm, 
bolster up the shares of this company I will leave to your readers t 
form their own opinion about. 

An editorial notice in the Mining Journal some time since w 
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the public against dealings in such shares, and for a time this warn- 
ing had a salutary effect, but now the gambling has become n 
as active as before.—London, Oct. 7 L. HEAT: 


RUSSIAN FIELDS 
FINLAND (LAKE) IRON 


COAL IRON—No. IV, 


ORE DEPOSITS AND FORESTS, 
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sleigh-bells for ever jingling, through the keen fresh air it was 
exhilarating. At about every 10 miles we stopped to change horses, 
ign our names at every post-house in the official book (ane o 
which the traveller can write whatever complaint he has to mé 
any), and refresh ourselves with tumblers of hot tea. The posting- 
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houses along the route are « 


experience a bright and cheerful welcome from the postmast 

| his family. The peasants are thrifty and industrious, and } 
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the pennia bronze 


XC pt in the time of war they are! 
is their Grand Duke. 1 


pennia—a mark 
he 20 mark 


ce. ‘The 


coin is really good silver 





We travelled all through the night, a sple ndidly cle wl a 
guiding us everywhere, and lighting our way across lake «© | 
The next morning, on arrival at a village of importance calle’ ™ 5 
wesi, and finding that the post-house was a little 1 preter 
than those we had left behind, we halted for breakfas 
sitated an inspection of our commissariat stores. 
cutlets required thawing to bring them into a conaltio! , = 
then gradually te mper the butter, and re-bake the bread, t dy 
soft enough toeat. The milk was rich and good, but trom § bo 
tense cold was of the consistency of clotted cream. We 9 Joy" , 
breakfast, the midnight and early morning drive through "We r 
atmosphere having considerably sharpened out appetite ¥ low the 
sumed our journey crossing the Saima Lake, about 5 mules ‘ho falls 


. , A . ie a atthonoh the fa 
falls, the roar of which we could distinctly hear, aithous On we 
} 


. ° o9 +} imber. 
were hid from view by a large island covered with imD© 
ped night and day, only stopping for the purpose of © 
which occurs frequently, and in those intervals we na 


tice to ourselves and the things we brought with us. | 
garbD 


hanging : 
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turally 4 


The scent ) 


npo 





was not of avery varied nature with the winter hills 
everything in the open looks much the same whet! - = sheet ( 
or lakes—-at a distance all had the appearance ol nt aro 
snow. Except for certain marks it was difficult to —_ - 
were upon a lake or on terra firma, All was snow, "<ibie t6 make 
down, each particle separate as a grain of sand, peor vou like in 
a snowball—I tried often. You can squeeze it as har ; ras if YO 
your warm hand ; it will not cohere, but falls to pigeon ee it. 
had taken a handful of dry sand, and tried t » make a De 
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ile > 
Jook, We —_ 

st a su : . . 
anced on finding by enquiry that this was the largest prison in 
ae et and wholly devoted to one unfortunate olaas of critiinale 
country, é 


- nen Who had been deceived, and who by the inexorable laws of 


ane society in general are shunnc d by all grade 8, forced to hide 
Fink and disgrace, have in the poignancy of feeling and re- 


jr shame <i! 
oe - upon their lost condition, and the shame they have brought 
flectio . 


are likely to bring upon their families as well as themselves, 
er plot out of the world the intruder upon their peace by 
sought « infanticide, and often endeavouring to add to that 
Coa there were at the time we passed it 700 occupants, most of 
ntenced for life. ; é : 
‘me and with the exercise of patience we arrived at the last 
ohare wnt post (Sordavala) in the middle of the third night. The 
Govern is Foul most obligingly made us as comfortable as it was 
eee for them to; lit fresh fire, made tea, fried eggs, warmed one 
ee fowls, &e. After our meal we started off once again, and the 
vw of that day brought us to our head-quarters—the Wartsila 
“oe irks, which are the principal ones in Finland. The works com- 
aang plast-furnaces on the Scotch model, with a fine pair of 
t-engines, and complete rolling-mills, the machinery of which is 
she best description, supplied by Messrs. Borsig and Co., the well- 
ah engineers of Berlin. Everything is in good order, and con- 
- ntly kept so. They remind one of Messrs, Crawshay’s W orks at 
othr, which have always been looked upon as model works. lhe 
¢.furnaces are fed with ore obtained from the lakes by means of 
the proprietors having the sole right of dredging ore over 
. covering an area of 197 square miles, and from the beds 
resiof which the ore is obtained by means of men on rafts 
handled dredging-nets, who gather it up and afterwards 
+ i+ on the banks, and there allow it to drv, when they make 


sit it 


icide. 


sul 


them se 


no 


ise tWO b 




















th lor 


lamps, throwing amongst the ore small charcoal, and set light 
4 several masses for the purpose of calcining the before 
nenorting it to the works. This is in the summer; but in the 
tor holes are made of considerable size in the ice, the men stand- 

in on which the 





ore 





snace being cleared of snow here and a 
; is deposited in heaps as dredged out, the sledge carts transport- | 
re direct from these heaps to the works, and there calcined. 





the 0 








iredgers are exceedingly skilful, and bring up large quantities of 
but by va proper dredging machine an infinitely larger quan- 
could | tained, and al a much less cost than by hand-labour). 
jnd the works are the usual accessories to an extensive establish- 
fthe kind; the general shop, the property of the estate, sup- 
to eve one of all degrees all the necessaries of life (from a 
toa frving-pan, food of all descriptions, and from coarsest 

or woollen cloth to the latest and most approved style of 


t 





| hats for both men and women), which is of i 
department. Cotta 


l very clean; a Prot 


a very 





res for the workmen, well built, com- 


stant church, with its steeple rearing 





rst the many chimneys, the incumbent of which is 
| proprietors, but the Government paying half his 
fhe manse is a Swedish villa nestling in the centre of the 
ter occupying more space than is usual with us—so 


1 is truly in such a place the shepherd of 
always amongst them, knowing 


his flock, 


, 
all the 





busy worl 





Ovs 


and sorrows and troubles 








share them with his people : he is 
I ! . There are, besides, the general ma- 
s also those of the chief cashier and other clerks —all 





ise of the late pro rietor, in which one 


a large well-built mansion 
leigh at Wartsila we 


Y tarantas siel 
ngle sleighs, as the tracks through the 


of the Swedish stvle. 





started off one eve ning 


adense torests 
)narrow to allow of our using the large one; and, as we were 

land no covering overhead, we were not likely 1 
more at € The night was something marvel 


,and the cold was proportionately intense ; besides extré 


Ase 


t 1 a double piece of new flannel bound round my head, 
se of enveloping my nose. Scarcely had we been out 
icles an inch long were formed from the condensa- | 

breath. I would urge those who travel in such districts 


duced to touch spirits from the fallacious idea that it | 
the cold out: it is, on the cor trary, the surest means of letting 
stronger than tea it is with 





mut taking anything ; 
lificulty that you can prevent yourself from succumbing 
gv of desire to sleep which even the 


exquisitely delicious feeli 
le In a more temperate climate could not induce, and 

igh in %) cases out 
death. The next 

forest of the 
he estate, where there are also two blast-furnaces, 
these works (called M6khé) being to the 

lls to be worked up. The fuel exclusively used is char- 
kilns built in clear places here and there in the forests; 
Besides ordinary 


osed in a slei 
long 


commencement of the 


when ex 





ive way to it 


sleep ol 





large 





f + 


rt 0 t 
n from sent 

ude it 
tar Is collected, and used for various purposes. 
rein the lakes is found manganiferous iron ore, with a large 


portion of manganese, from which spiegeleisen is made, and sold 
the St. Petersburg steel converters; but with applicances Bes- 
t steel could be manufactured. The northern forest was so 
nse that we had to leave our sleighs at the posting-house, and 

he use of snow-shoes, which are not easy to navigate with 





intil you get used to them you find yourself every now 
photographing yourself on the snow’, which has a depth of 
118 in. to 2 ft., and in many places much more. These 








ss th 


rsiloes are long flat pieces of wood not thicker than a medium 


ordir 


ty boot-sole, the width about 4 in. in the middle, which has a 
ss, through which the foot passes, tapering to each end to 
t; the entire length of the shoe is 4 ft., so that to walk grace- 
‘ially on the yielding snow, is not by any means easy. 

st, which is by far the largest one on the estate, is mainly 
iposed of trees having a diameter of from 9 in. to 14 in. In due 
ng thoroughly examined the forests (which, by the way, 
von might 











( 











beautiful appearance in their winter dress 
Tancy yourself set. down in some gigantic enchanted, but ex- 
‘ely charming, hall of sculpture, peopled with innumerable 
Sot the most. perfect chiselling in the purest carrara), I re- 
*t to the principal works at Wartsila, and completed my exami- 
1, and took samples of some of the ores of the different lakes 
‘on and rolled iron, turned out in my presence. The ore, as 1 
T stated, in the lakes is practically inexhaustible, Thus, assum- 
tt only 1-10th part of the lake surface (197 square statute 











Biles) egnta; , ; 
tnly J-1041 uins ore, and that the average thickness of the beds is 
Ib 10th part of a foot, the totally quantity of ore actually in the 


- tbe about 55,086,718 English cubic feet, or 2,203,468 tons 
The regeneration of the ore in the lakes is very rapid, and 


a8 Some lakes for a time, and then letting them rest and 
ig others 


rki 





fol) , it has been proved that the supply does not diminish. | 

® following are two analvses made by Mr. Fre derick Claudet 

of an hydrated onide of iron, the other containing a large per- | 
¢ of manganese : 

















Pansat No. 1. No. 2. 
SRT AION. sc scbvedsveiss seco 2 22°82 
ide of manganese (Mn y Oy) 000 en 56 
Pe eee bbasehsdaseubaesevedsceees BTS” svereenne ‘OD 
Alumina F 1:46 9 
Bs am 8 eeteeeeseeceecoscooccsoos §=©6- EU evcccscoe ae 
lin eee TT eee BUMOORS ccescvess 13 
ime - : 
Maw ae ereneeie I Sissinass 116 | 
agnesia ..... 24 “9” 
Phosphoric acid i 1 28 65 
mm I OWES Narédnecosvecceesuutn BS cccoccces 
yuphuric acid estivaenwedsane ssduen. Ua tWessiee } 
"stire given off at 212° Fahr. 6°60 ......... 12°48 
a calcination, combined 
“er, and organic matter...... SI Nicsncons 13°22 
Metall ee Jae 100°29 
ee i ~ -.a7 
he 1c Iron ‘ BOBS csccccsee 15°97 | 
,. -~ Iron J i , 
ained th, _ these works is much esteemed in Russia, and ob- | 
Ne RC ads xs . oe sae ° an mp 
t the north. medal at the Finland Exhibition in 1877. At Laskela, 
| bd tb 


Ml a corner of the head of Lake Ladoga, the main saw- 
ate, the motive-power being supplied by a stream dam- 


assive m- ° ° 5 Sage 
assive masonry, yielding an effective of 807-horse power, 





are sit u 
Ned With m, 


| awful country.” 


Marmi of the heights, to say we shall arrive about 5 P.M. 


| to us by our interpreter, accompanied by his attendant, a tall fine | higher weekly wages than were ever known in Aruba before. 


close to a large massive stone building, which had | driving a 45-ft. undershot wheel, giving motion to four sets of ver- | being some miles nearer to us. Capt. Joe and myself having helped 
aspect, and the sadness of its appearance was greatly | tical double-acting saw-frames, besides several circular saws. The | to cut a gutter round our tent to take the water away we walked to 


stream was roaring down the channel to the mill, forcing its way | see a wonderful cave and cavern, which is full of stalactites and 
| through apertures in the floodgates while there was more than 3 ft. of | bats, and some 2 ft. deep with guano—-say, about 250 tons. It might 
| ice on the surface—so that summer and winter the mill is constantly | pay to send this guano down to the port of Taza, on mules, and ship 
| running, which is (with its present plant) able and does regularly | it to England. Near this is a lead lode, showing in the road, and 
| turn out into cut timber, English sizes, 400 logs every 24 hours, | down in the River Oued Azerfunder Djibel Hadid. The Kaed’s name 
| working night and day (Sundays excepted). is Lucuff Hamid. The walls are a sort of white clay mixed with 

The whole of the estate I have been describing, including forests | killas; the lode runs about east and west. Further on, about a mile, 
and the M6khé and Wartsila Ironworks, and Laskela saw-mills and | is another lode, called Boumarow, and some very nice samples of ore 
| property immediately around, and the small home farms, has an came from there. These lodes have never yet been worked. We 
| aggregate area of 292,056 English acres. return just before dark, and find a most polite note from the Kaed, 
| In my last communication, speaking of petroleum oil, I omitted to | asking us to dine with him to-morrow night on our return from 
| 





say that the Russian bright, unctuous, heavy oil is esteemed on the | seeing the great iron deposits and copper lode. After dinner some 
London market much before the American oil for lubricating more Arabs bring samples of ore from all parts of the mountains for 


. pur- 
poses, and obtains considerably higher prices, owing to its gr us to see—hematite, copper, lead, gypsum, and some very poor phos- 


ater 












| lubricating qualities, coupled with the fact that it will not freeze,| phate. We are informed we are the first Enclishmen that have ever 
| which for such purposes isa great desideratum. The steamers on | been here. Capt. Joe has a great argument with the Frenchman, 
the Caspian use not only the refuse from the lighter oils, but use the | who declares a small round piece of kidney ore is a part of a thunder- 
heavy oil raw as it comes from the wells. I was sailing at different | bolt. Capt. Joe’s last words before he goes to sleep are “I say, 
times on the Armenia and Petrovsk, and was on board the Cesare- | Mr. ——, the hignorance of that Frenchman beats all I ever did see |” 
witch, each using the raw heavy oil, as well as refuse when they can ; ——- R. G! 8. 
get it in sufficient quantity, such is the demand for the latter, as I THE CAPE COPPER COMPANY. 

mentioned in my communication to the Journal of Sept. 18. Most ; , ‘ pana . 

of the oil on the Island of Tcheleken is of this heavy unctuous Sir,—I am glad to see attention directed by “ W. W.” to the com- 


He compares them with 
debenture and preference stocks, that can never under any circum- 
stances yield over 4 per cent., whereas Cape Copper now pay nearly 
10 per cent., and would pay more but for the low price of me 
But if the shares are compared with those ot other mines now sel 
to pay 5 per cent. the difference is very striking; for instance, last 
year Great Laxey paid 19s. in dividends, and the shares are now 
quoted 18/2. to 192. The Van shares paid 1/.,and are also quoted 
18/. to 197. At this rate Cape Copper should sell for about 802. per 
share, instead of, as at present, but little over half that price. No 
doubt your correspondent “W. W.” is right in his conclusion that the 
5 nr , ° « . al re 
diligent search that payable tin lodes have not yet been discovered. avenged : x ; much tf low. die there ‘are eS 
More than once has what has seemed to be the back of a rich lode | 20 S1Ve te public ee ee monty circalars, ft ee 
: ; ; : : : us tolook upon these shares as much overvalued at 412. to 42/7.: what 
been found, and considerable machinery has been erected, but it has . i ; : Page : > “nde i : 
whe ? ae a : must those gentlemen think of the prices of mining shares that sell 
proved to be a meré ates Rae Sea or en ; 
and beautifully less,” till it has dwindled to just nothing at all—a | © pay nO more than avout 5 pes — 
small crack in the rock and a big crack for the adventurers. Now,if AN 
Cornwall has been able to live despite the fact that tin could be had | : : 
in Australia for merely shovelling it up at the surface, surely there | THE INDIAN GOLD COMPANIES. 
need be no fear of lodes which are yet undiscovered. Surface depo- Sir,—Can any reader inform me why the depression in the market 
comparatively soon e ed, and a Dolooath would cost price of South Indian Mines, while that of the Devala is 
Australia just the reverse, taking into consideration that the reports of Mr. 
I cannot dispute Mr. Lean’s geological deductions. I | Brough Smyth are just as favourable to the one as the other. In 
for the fact that st alluvial | the case of the South Indian the forward state of their machinery 
deposits in Cornwall have been found on our highest tableland, and | will soon bring to a practical test whether the conclusions Mr. Smyth 
from any known lode. Perchance, in times remote, heavy | has arrived at will be remunerative, and this will prove whether all 
matter ran uphill. Lincline to the old-fashioned notion other Indian mines are to be successful or not. 
apart--that “ where it is there it is.” R. ONE INTERESTED IN SouTH INDIAN. 
St. Just, Oct. 6. ; | seas 
MINING IN ALGERIA 


nature, and very valuable. ‘The oil can be delivered in London | P®tatively low price of Cape Copper shares. 
cheaply, leaving a very handsome profit, even selling it at the same 
price as American Inbricating; but the Russian always commands, 
from its peculiar properties and intrinsic worth, a much higher price. 
London, Oct. 1. VERITAS. 








TIN MINING IN CORNWALL, AND AUSTRALIA. 


Sir,—Mr. Lean has my full pardon for his strictures on my remarks 
at Wheal Peevor. Surely Iam not reported as having said absulately 
that there is no such thing as a lode in all the great continent of 
Australia, It is most remarkable, however, after so many years 
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haped deposit, growing “small by degrees 
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No. II. GOLD MINING IN THE DUTCH WEST INDIES. 
NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM DJIDJELLI TO BOGIE, CROSSING Sir,—Having observed in several recent Journals various letters 
THE DJIBEL HADID (OR IRON MOUNTAINS). 





evidently written by parties who have an interest in either supporting 





Sir,--- Last week I left off in my Notes—No. I. on April 29, at the | or opposing the new project of the Aruba Is d Goid Mining Com- 
Roman fort and River Gingen, where we stayed the night, pitching few impartial words. 


pany, I hope you will allow me space to say a 
After all that has been said for and against the scheme, and asa spe- 
culative investor of capital, and having suffered rather severely by 
being tempted to go into sheer spaculations on the faith of reports, 
I will venture to give advice without prejudice for the object of cau- 
tioning the public against venturing in this as well as any other con- 
cern that has proved a failure after years of undoubted perseverance 
of able and skilled men of experience, which you must admit if you 
mean to again trust the same managers of this company, who un- 
doubtedly have already done their best. It is all very well for certain 
interested parties to say and write this and that, but if they were as 
free from losses in this old and tried undertaking as the greatest 
stranger, I am inclined to think they would be the last to venture, 
but be tempted rather to seek some other untried concern, and with 
their flow of soft language might form a new company, as there are 
many of such kind of speculations in the market. My advice is now- 
unshaven Frenchman came forward, and in the most sarcastic manner | a-day, before going into this or any other concerns, to secure reliable 
said, “ Bon jour, monsieur. Iam an engineer of France, you, Mr. | opinions, based on visits from parties who have been there, and even 
are required to show your pass and papers.” I opened my pocket- then extreme caution seems necessary. ‘To those who are determined 
and showed him a letter, &c., signed by the Governor, in Alger, | to go into this company, let me advise them first to ask, What is to 
and viséd by the general officer in Djidjelli. On seeing this he be- | be done with the new capital? As tothe Phosphate, as faras I know 
came most polite. He would go with us, he would protect us; and,|One cargo has been shipped by the Aruba Company, but I believe 
in fact, he was very polite to Capt. Joe (who never forgave the | they were unable even to realise anything like the pure outlays made 
coffee), and he would see that we had every information about any | for expenses to raise and transport it, so that it had to be stored. 
mines we wished to or inspect. While I was talking to this | What has become of this cargo? Where is the exact statement about 
French engineer (as he called himself), my friend Capt. Joe came to this trial, so as to judge if it would be worth shipping? 

me in great glee, as one of the Arabs had given a splendid piece of A SHAREHOLDER. 
hematite ore, as also some very rich copper ore. But to proceed on | 

our journey. After kissing hands, which is the custom, great shout- 
ing, dogs barking, and striking our camp, we proeeed some six miles 


our own tent in a flat dry piece of ground above the river. 

April 30: Got up at 5 44M., went down to the river and had a bath, 
dressed, and was walking back to our tents when I saw my friend 
Capt. Joe (who had got q lite over his sea-si 
red in the face from the burning sun) running towards me, out of 
“] Mr. -, there’s a fat fellow up here kicking up 
no end of a row, saying we sha’nt proceed an inch further; and the 
brute has drank all our coffee, the cook gave it him; and there are 
about 30 Arabs with him, all dressed in white night-gowns. Oh! 
wish I had taken my wife Mary’s advice, and never comed into this 
“My dear fellow,” I said, “ pray don’t go on so. 
It’s all right; I'll make it right “ Yes, that’s all right, Mr. ——, 
but nobody can understand a word they say;” and my friend retired 
at the same time behind a cork tree, to see that positively his pistol 
was loaded. On my arrival up the hill to our tent a short fat little 








cness, and now looking 
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GOLD MINING IN THE DUTCH WEST INDIES. 
’ SIR,- 


Mr. Chumaceiro is too audacious when he claims to have 
p a rough narrow path on to a sort of plain or platform, from which | treated the above important question with an open face. He is the 
I must describe the view, while my friends finish their breakfast, | salaried agent of the persons who have been doing their best to injure 
which consists of Arab bread—the loaves being 6 in. round and | and oppose the Aruba Island Gold Mining Company for the past 
2 ft. 6 in. long—coffee, cold fowl, fruit, and tobacco. On our right | seven years. He is, in short, the hired enemy of the gold and phos- 
is the sea, some 2200 ft. below us, with a number of small points | phate companies who are working in Aruba, and yet he puts himself 
running out into it from the land; on our left is the high mountain | forward in the Journal as a purely impartial disinterested person 
of Babon Tababor, Sheik Ben Keriba, or Beni Marmi of the heights. | anxious, out of simple loving-kindness and an overflowing heart, to 
On the top of this mountain we can see snow. Before us is the | acquaint your many readers with the private advice he had given his 
Djibel Hadid, and the port of Taza and Djidjelli behind. I notice a | friends on the subject of Aruba gold mining. 
white lode of carbonate. It is supposed coal in small quantities is There is scarcely a statement made by Mr. Chumaceiro respecting 
near this spot-—El Rhifats. A thunderbolt fell here, with a land | the Aruba Island Gold Mining Company which is not the reverse of 
slip, and the earth is very black below the road. There are lots of | the truth. It is not true that both companies are seeking more 
cattle about, and long Diss grass. After a great row between Siliman, | money ; it is not true that the money to be subscribed is to be used 
a tall Arab, and the fat Frenchman, for kicking his dog “ Too,” we |in paying off mortgages; it is not true that the report of Messrs. 
proceed. It appeared afterwards Master “ Too ” (a dirty little French | John Taylor and Sons has been proved incorrect. On the contrary, 
cur) had run off with Siliman’s loaf. It now begins to rain, and a | its correctness has been proved by the actual stamping and treat- 
fog sets in. I ask an Arab if it will continue, and his answer is | ment of about 4000 tons of ore, and the making on the spot of nearly 
“QOullah,” or God knows; they always say this, or “ Yaref,” He | 1000 assays. Not even Messrs. John Taylor and Sons expected that 
We send on a messenger to the Kaed Boarour and Beni | the average assay of the Aruba gold ores would give (as they have 
We now | given since the work was resumed) 1} oz. of gold per ton. It is not 
rest for dinner, and our drivers feed the mules, which are all tied by | true that the mines proved a failure (save in one instance, for want 
the legs in a long Capt. Joe and myself take a walk up the | of capital) in the hands of former owners. On the contrary, the 
hill and get a bundle of the Diss grass, which we intend taking to | mines worked in the crudest way laid the foundations of many for- 
England to be tried for paper making. There are hundreds of acres | tunes in the’ colony. It is not true that the mines have proved a 
of this tough grass. It is very like Esparto, only with a flag end. failure under the Aruba Island Gold Mining Company. The litiga- 
Calculation for 1 ton of Diss delivered free in any portin England: tion and disputes between the Government and the company, since 
To shore 11. 5s., stacking 3s., insurance Is. 6d., freight 12 5s., loss of | amicably settled, stopped the company’s operations for four years. 





knows. 


row. 





| weight 5s., commissions in Algiers, and supervision, &c., 5s., cost of | Since work was resumed the gold yield per ton has exceeded expec- 


pressing in bales of 150 kilogs. 15s., wharfage dues, &c., 1s., general | tations, and it is proposed to invest more money simply in order to 
contingencies 5s., 24 per cent. interest’ on working capital Is. 6d., | increase the yield and reduce the cost of obtaining it. It is impossible 
interest and depreciation of stock Is. 4d., commissions in England | to pay dividends and develope a mining property at the same time. 
generally 1s. 8d.: total 4/. 10s., to deliver (say) 2000 tons a year. It is not true that the people of Aruba will work regularly, and in 

It now stops raining, and we procced, still up the hills, over a! sufficient numbers if paid in cash or otherwise, whether by the 
terrible path winding round and round until we reach the ridge, and | month, week, or day, or even in advance. All methods have been 
then descend down a steep narrow path to the river and domain of | tried by the company. It is very obvious that the Government would 
Beni Marmi and the Kaed Boarour. The Kaed is a bold, dark, stout- | not have relaxed the restriction on importing labour if the company 


| looking Highlander, 6 ft. high, with black moustache, and whiskers | had been in fault. The Lieut.-Governor of the island officially stated 


cut close to the face. The little Frenchman trots on in front, and at | to his superior Government that the company’s complaint against 
last we arrive amidst great shouting by the muleteers, and as usual | the people was just, and his opinion will be preferred by most people 
barking of dogs. We are shown into a reception tent, with a fire in | to Mr. Chumaceiro’s. 
the sniddle, matting and carpets spread all around; we take off our The Aruba Phosphate Company, which was under no restriction as 
wet things and change, when the Kaed comes in, and is introduced | to labour, has been driven to import labourers, though it has paid 
No 
young fellow with very white teeth. The introduction to the Kaed | doubt the people are poor, but poverty and idleness often go toge- 
js to shake hands, and then he kisses his fingers and you kiss yours. | ther, and the late showery season has given the people far better crops 
The lower class kiss the Kaed’s hands, and the rich bend or lean over, | than usual, and so enabled them to indulge their constitutional in- 
afterwards the Kaed places his hand on his heart. After our intro- | dolence and improvidence in a climate where so little is needed to 
duction is over the men pitch our tent for themselves, feed the mules | support life ; and so I might go on explaining what is “ not true” in 
on young Diss grass, and then we all retire after a most tiring day | Mr. Chumaceiro’s letter, if it were worth the trouble to continue it. 
and a good dinner. As regards the Phosphate Company, and the questions Mr. Chuma- 
Sunday, May 1: In the afternoon the fog cleared away, and oppo- | ceiro puts to me, I need only say that he will have the opportunity of 
site our tents we saw the great mountain Tababor, Djibel Hadid | hearing the answers that might be given to them in the High Court 
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‘3€ ever he takes the matter into it. Before that tribunal he would 
have banded against him the Government of the colony, the Aruba 
Island Gold Mining Company, and the Aruba Phosphate Company ; 
znd if he can persuade his employers to face that rather formidable 
trinity in the law courts so much the better for a “ Solicitor at Law.” 
The Aruba Island Gold Mining Company (with a case which seemed 
invincible) has had bitter experience of the folly of going to law 
with the colonial Government, and will not be sorry to see Mr. Chu- 
maceiro’s employers putting their heads into the same hornet’s nest. 
Mr, Chumaceiro is welcome to fire away as soon as and as much as 
he can get his employers’ assent for. He thinks he will be able to 
make the colonial Government and its law officers laugh on the wrong 
side of their mouths, as the saying is. Well, let him try it. I wish 
I could help him and his employers to strict and impartial justice, 
for if they got it they would get, in my opinion, much more than 
they bargained for. A LATE RESIDENT IN THE COLONY. 
Oct. 5 
MINING—PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL. 


Srr.—Your correspondent, “ A Practical Miner,” in replying to my 
letter of Sept. 25 has misquoted me in order to strengthen his own 
bad and feeble cause. I did not use the words “ I speak practically” 
when referring to the use of the pick, for that would have been sheer 
nonsense; but “I speak from practical experience,” that is with re- 
gard to the use of that tool. He then misquotes me thus: “ Unless 
the school’pupil is unusually stupid he can acquire this simple thing 
as well as the knowledge of judging of the hardness of the rock and 
of the price that should be paid for excavating it merely by the occa- 
sional school visits to the mines.” What I did say was as follows :— 
«Tf he is not the dullest of mortals he will soon acquire the use of 
the pick. Enthusiasm and patience are his best teachers in the use 
of thistool. After a time—I speak from practical experience—he 
avill be able to feel, as it were, the hardness of different kinds of rock, 
and know at once from its use the cost per fathom of driving such 
rocks.” I would have your correspondent note that in the passage 
which follows I speak of the student going underground “ from day 
to day.” Misquotation and misrepresentation are very old tricks of 
anonymous correspondents, but they are miserably shallow and trans- 
parent ones, and only weaken the arguments of those who employ 
them. “A Practical Miner” must be uncommonly shrewd if he can 
detect from my “ phraseology,’ as he terms it, that Iam no miner. If 
I had talked incoherently of the “classes, shapes, and phases” of 
mining, “ exploring the bowels of the earth,” the “ quickness of de- 
tonators,” “a general useful instruction,” and “ the school theory,” he 
would have rapturously exclaimed “ Hail, brother, well met !” 

I did not state, noram Iso foolish as to suppose, that the use of the 
pick is all that is necessary for the mining student. Anyone but your 
correspondent would have understood from what I said that I merely 


know it, but it is not absolutely necessary to him. A mine manager 
does not especially want to know the peculiarities of the Cainozoic, 
Mesozoic, or the Paleozoic formations, or anything about the fossils 
to be found in them ; that is a subject which requires more time and 
study than a mine manager should have to devote to it, so all that 
may be safely left to the professional geologist. Chemistry as a science 
is of very little practical use to a mine manager or miner, but to a 
mine chemist it is indispensable ; then why educate a miner in all | 
technicalities of the science? Mineralogy is another science which | 
has its advantages to the miner, but he does not require to know all | 
its technicalities ; it belongs to the professional mineralogist, so why 
occupy a student’s time in learning the intricacies of these sciences 
when there is a great deal that he might learn which would be of 
much greater benefit to him as a practical mine manager? From the 
foregoing some will be inclined to imagine that I do not think any 
knowledge of these sciences beneficial to the mine manager. Such, 
I can assure you, is not the case, for I have found too much benefit 
and pleasure from them myself. What I contend is that a mine ma- 
nager does not necessarily require a technical education ; if he has | 
it, and the thoroughly practical as well, he may be all the better man 
for it, but the time at the disposal of a young miner is not sufficient 
in which to acquire a technical knowledge which would be beneticial 
to him; so, I say, teach him anything and everything which might 
be of use to him in his future calling, but teach it practically, not 
theoretioally and technically, ———— GOLD NoT GILT. 


HOME MINES, AND FOREIGN MINES. 


Srr,—The above seems to me a very proper title by which to dis- 
tinguish the competition going on at the present time between the 
mines at home and those abroad for the greatest share of public 
favour. Judging from the returns of the Stock Exchange of the 
business done the foreigners seem to have the best of it, particularly 
the latest rage—the South Indian gold fields. In trying to get at 
the cause of this I come to the conclusion that it is merely the rea- 
lisation of that trite phrase “distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” and nothing more. If the same indications of mineral wealth 
were discovered—even by the same “ prospectors "—within our own 
little island, and prospectuses were issued in terms and phrases twice 
as glowing as those found in these South Indian productions, I doubt 
if it would be possible to rouse up interest sufficient to subscribe a 
twentieth part of the amount which has so recently been subscribed 
for the development of this new field of discovery. It would be too 
near at hand, and consequently with the facilities he would have of 
satisfying himself by an actual survey there would not be the same 
chance for the imaginative and hopeful investor or speculator to 
work himself up to that delightful pitch of excitement and belief 
which is afforded him by these far distant “specs.” I have no de- 





instanced that tool as an example of what a mining student can ac- 
quire by practice. 

If your correspondent agrees with me that practical knowledge 
should be supplemented by theoretical, and theoretical knowledge by 


practical, then there is no need for further discussion on the subject. | 


But his former letter being a direct attack on theoretical mining, I 
fear he is not so easily convinced ; and if he be bigoted and igno- 
rant a thousand letters will not convince him. If he replies to this 
f{ trust he will allow his name to be printed with his letter,and thus 
bravely and manfully enter the lists. Surely the name of a man 
», to use his own words, is “ perfectly conversant” with all the 
school theory, including the weighty matter of mining surveying, in 
addition to, probably, a larger and more varied practical experience 
than most men living, is worthy of being known to his contempo- 
varies, and of even being handed down to posterity. 

E. HALSE, A.R.S.M. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR MINERS, AS APPLIED TO 
PRACTICAL MINING AND MINE MANAGEMENT. 


S1tk,—I have noticed of late several letters and remarks published 
in the Journal on the above subject, about which there seems to be 
a diversity of opinion. Theory and practice may be represented by 
4, wagon and horses in the possession of a farmer, the wagon repre- 
senting theory, and practice being represented by the horses. With 
the two together he can bring in his crops from the fields in a satis- 
factery manner, with practice—i.e., the horses he could bring them in 
g on their backs, or in some other way, neither would be like 
wagon, but with theory—i wagon only he would cut a 
very poor shine. Soin mining theory and practice work harmoni- 
eusly together when combined in the one individual ; practice works 
well enough alone in some cases, but theory alone works well 

antly at a dead loss 
luties of a commander of a mail steamer be learned in a 
Any shipowner or shipping agent would laugh at such an 
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when they came to apply their knowledge to the daily exigencies of 
a sea voyage they would be just as far at sea as the merest tyro; he 
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week, “ you might as well put a washerwoman in com- 
mand” as one who, however skilled in technical seafaring know- 
Jedge, but has never learned his duties at sea. And it is on just the 
same scale to put a theorist and school-learned technical walking 
dictionary into the management of amine. When such is done what 
is to be expected but wreck and ruin. 
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the mine chemi+t it is, I might say, indispensable, but a mine ma- 
mager, with his many other duties, has no time to look after or think 
of these things. I 


duties, | 


y on the aid of | 


Notwithstanding mineowners | 


least idea of prac- | 


What I learned there I have found of some benefit to me. | 


sire to disparage the South Indian gold fields. They may turn out 
all that is anticipated ; but, again—having regard to the speech of 
Mr. Brough Smyth, and the fact that operations have not yet com- 
menced—they may turn out failures. To my mind there is just as 
| much likelihood of the latter as the former. 

The Emma Mine bubble, with the puff and bluster of its early 
days, and its sorry collapse latterly, cannot have long left the lively 
recollections of some of your readers. There was the same confi- 
dence and hopefulness displayed in it at the time as is now shown 
in these South Indian enterprises. We flatter ourselves that we are 
a cool-headed, prosaic people in matters of business, yet the Yankees 
have been able on several occasions to “ bounce” us into believing 
their prospectuses of mineral wealth lying hid amongst their moun- 
tains, and only waiting for English capital to be applied in order to 
extract boundless riches therefrom. What a number of instances 
could be cited of melancholy disappointment and failure in American 
enterprises alone commenced and carried on by English capital solely. 
It might be well to keep a schedule of them for reference as a warn- 
ing to the rising generation. 

Passing from the progressive and bubble foreign mines to the 
foreign dividend mines I find a similar degree of confidence mani- 
fested and preference given by English capitalists to the foreigners. 
To give an illustration in point I will just refer to the Cape Copper 
Company on the one hand and Devon Great Consols on the other. 
These are both copper mines, and both paying dividends, and they 
would be equally benefited by any advance taking place in the price 
of copper; but while Cape Copper shares are selling at a price show- 
ing a dividend of 94 per cent. upon the selling price, Devon Great 
Consols shares are only considered to be worth a price upon which 
the present dividends show to be at the rate of 154 per cent., or, in 
| other words, Devon Consols shares can now be bought to show a 

dividend upon the purchase money 6 per cent. more than can be rea- 

lised upon Cape Copper. Why should such a difference exist? 
Surely the old established and extensive Devon Great Consols Mine, 
having such a manager as Mr. Peter Watson at its head, ought to 
merit as much confidence of Englishmen as any foreign concern. 

I suppose the South Indian mania will have its devotees for a time, 
but when the excitement connected therewith has subsided, and the 











consequent reaction sets in, there is no doubt a greater amount of 
attention will be directed to our home mines. Inthe meantime I 
would advise all those who are able to do so with something like a 
chance of success to transfer their interests from doubtful foreign to 
sound home mines, and by so doing they will not only be benefiting 
themselves but their country as well. OBSERVER. 

Oct. 6. ——- 

MINING ACCOUNTS. 

Sir,—With your usual courtesy you have been good enough to 
allude to some slight effort I have made to induce the directors and 
committees of mines to issue simple balance-sheets showing receipts 


and payments and liabilities and assets up to the latest date, and to 
work on the no credit system. I have not done more in this matter 
than I have been compelled to do, fearing that my remarks might 
bear a different construction to that which was intended. Obviously 
I was not too cautious, for it now appears that the managers of our 
this hour assailed because in the Gark 
days of 1878 and 1879 they allowed heavy del 
late. Itis very ingenuous to hide your defects by assailing other 
people, and I can conceive of no creditable motive fos arraigning 
pursers for the policy they pursued at a time when 
stricken, and when it was impos 
There is in every Englishman 


celebrated mines are even at 


t balances to accumu- 








managers and 


shareholders were panic ible to 





collect calls even if they were made. 
an inherent love for fair play, and sooner or latter this passion is 
certain to assert itself, and the time has come for the .criticism to 








which I refer to be disposed of. Nothing has ever given me more 
confidence than the manner in which our large mines have been 
managed for the past 20 years, and especially in times of depression 
and panic. Banks have collapsed. Firms of long standing have 
succumbed, frauds here there and everywhere have been reported, 


instance has fraud been traced to our mine 


in asingle case, as far 


but not in one single 
managers, and not I know, has a mine 
collapsed by bad management or by bankruptcy True small con- 
cerns have imperceptibly in the general gloom disappeared with 
trifling losses to the holders, and no doubt insignificant and unsound 
companies have been forced into the Stannaries Court, but never has 
one mine of first-class standing been compelled to wind-up or been 
found to be entangled by fraudulent transactions. Need I mention 
| the mines to which reference is made to prove my point? Surely 
|not. They will occur to every man of any lengthened experience. 
sut, nevertheless, it is against these concerns, and these only, that 
cynical remarks are being made. And why? Simply because when 
most unquestionably they were in difficulties the committees on their 
own personal responsibility borrowed money, continued energetic 


as 


operations, and made no calls 
were saved. There was I grant concealment, but it was concealment 
at the risk of the managers, as it turned out—and as they knew it 
would turn out—entirely to the advantage of the shareholders. If 
in a like emergency Cornwall is able again to produce men to carry 
| mining enterprise on under such conditions it will again stand alone 
amongst all the counties in England in producing men of such con- 
summate common sense, and of such courageous and disinterested 
But, Sir, no such crisis ought again to be possible after 
In making this admission let me say that the editor of 


motives. 
past lessons. 


io not mean to say it would do him any harm to| the West Briton should be commended because of his efforts to pre- | day about : 


| that conclusively. 


It was by this action that the mines | 


vent in the future such acrisis. The dark days of the past , 
but the lessons should never be forgotten. These managers are gone, 
praise it is difficult to speak too highly, should now and’ a hose 
enter all their accounts up close, so that any ordinary pao at Once, 
derstand them. Now, at any rate, there should be no pest Can up. 
Now, at any rate, all debts should be paid, and the “no credit ett 
should be adopted. There should go forth one unanimous dane” 
tion from shareholders in mines that, as to be out of del lat 
out of danger, there shall be no debt. Where debt exists let IS to he 
made to pay it off. I hope that the spirit in which | have ‘ calls be 
proached this subject can only be spoken of as a friendly pain ap- 
I know that these sentiments are the sentiments of 9 see its and 
investors in British mines. Mining is rising in public ee Cent. of 
order that confidence may be still further increased let the 3 In 
principles be adopted in a spirit worthy of the age and of the Nighi 
prise. Let “one and all” remember that “ what is right — 
best for the individual, and best for the community.” a 
Walbrook, London, Oct. 7. JOHN B. |] 
WHEAL PEEVOR, AND WEST KITTYy. 
Sir,—At the New Kitty meeting Mr. F. W. Michel] js report 
have said that he was not quite sure that Wheal Peeyoy me he 
Kitty were not two of the best speculations in Cornwall, and _ 
his hearers might with equal confidence advise people to . that 
either of them or into New Kitty, &c.,&c. I wish to eae Into 
error. Mr. Michell did not allude to Wheal Peevor at all a an 
West Peevor, which is situated to Wheal Peevor exactly a the 
Kitty is situated to Wheal Kitty. Comparisons have been bo est 
to the market value of West Peevor and West Kitty, [f = te 
remembered, however, that West Peevor is only in 3000 sh a 
that West Kitty is in 6000. It will not be stated that We 
is selling at too high a price, with its shares at 15/., and admitti 
both mines to be of about equal merit no surprise need be ex rte ng 
that it has been found difficult, if not impossible, to ania ane 
buying orders for West Kitty’s during even this week of procs Poey 
Further, if now you can sell any number of West Peevor per 
West Kitty at quoted prices, let me ask what will the shares fetch 
when profits are divided, which, in both mines, it is alleged is only 
a question of a little time? If any one doubts, let him read the 
proceedings of the New Kitty meeting in last week’s Journal ‘ 4 
he will soon be convinced. In conclusion, I think that if 1099 Wee 
Kitty could be obtained at 3/. each, they would be taken Iti 
only fair to the shareholders that these facts should be known * 
London, Oct. 8. é . 


‘EYNOLDs. 


ares, and 
St Peeyor 


JOHN B. Reynonps. 
CHEAP SHARES—PENHALLS. 

By dint of assiduous puffing we see shares in new mines an) 
non-dividend old ones quoted above those in dividend concers 
Why on earth, for instance, should West Kitty shares be worth mors 
than Penhalls ditto. I will say nothing against West Kitty's It 
may be that all the treasures of Golconda will be found in that mine 
ultimately, but meanwhile the undertaking returns nothing but loss 
necessitating calls every time the adventurers meet, and yet th: 
shares are quoted above 2/. each. Now, Penhalls is an old ming 
No puffing is required to prove its value. 


SIR, 





Figures alone will shoy 
According to the last report, read at the meetiy 
of shareholders September 17, about 49 tons of tin were so 


months for 24487. The net profit for those three mont] 


ld in thres 


18 Was 182), 


and out of an available balance of 558/. 15s. 4d. a dividend of 9s, 


be 


share was declared. Despite all this the shares can be be 
under 2/.; that is to say, at less price than West Kitty’s. 
see Wheal Uny shares considerably above Penhalls, and also 
show of reason. Wheal Uny Mine is well known as a losi 
and some of its shareholders even talk of throwing it up altogether 
I know no other dividend mine so cheap as Penhalls, and the pri 
should rapidly improve to a more reasonable level than the present 
VIGILANS 
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TANKERVILLE MINING COMPAN) 

SIR, I hope some one will answer the question of 
spondent in last week’s Journal, for I consider that everythir 
pends on Capt. Waters having the management of the new 
London managers, managing directors, and speechifying 
may be very well in London, but the success of the mins 
the practical man on the spot, who directs and superinten 
ations. He ought to be a man of energy, j 


your corre 











s the oper- 


cdgment, al 


abiiit 





honesty, all of which are fortunately combined in Capt. Waters. If 
he manages the mines for the new conipany our directors (eith 
with or without a chairman) need attend to nothing else but tl 


-Oct. 6. _ - AN 
CAMBORNE—ITS MINES, &c. 

Str,—In my last letter I named nearly all the m 
brated parish, but I omitted Camborne Consols—-a sett whiel 
cluded all the late Sir R. Vyvyan’s part of the tow: rhe workings 
were near Stray Park, but were very limited in exter : 
Capt. James Vivian was the agent. I used to meet t 
Daniell there frequently. I think that he held some office ir 
nection with the mine. Crane and Bejawsa Mines United were 
work in the year 1850, just then set on. I remember the a! 
occasioned by the finding of a trout in the engine-s 
said had been there fattening on the mineral (copper) water. The 
late W. Lanyon lost a large sum here, About 500/. wort 
account houses, &c., which are now cottages belongit 
set. Violet Seton is a little mine, a sett of which was 
up by the Mr. John Rule, of Pare Brackett, Cambe 
done in his time. I understand that 
been erected, but I know nothing of the company or i 
little mine situate in the Berripper Valley, and a mile 1 
village, was slightly worked about 40 years ago, the name 
(having no map at hand) I cannot state. The farm al 
called Nasmellyn—Mr. Basset’s property. 

My first knowledge of Camborne was in 1818 or 1819, Wi 
population of the town was about 300 or 400, now it is b 
6000 and 7000. Tuckingmill contained about 10 hous 
500. Trewoon (locally Troon) contained about an equa ms 
about 200. Beacon was a hamlet, now a large village. Nothing! 
mining in the district accounts for such an amazing increas 
to about the year 1830 the way from Helston to Redruth wi 
Cross-street, by the hotel (than kept by Mr. Wm. B ess), 
Fore-street, near Rosewarne House-—by Wheal Crerry (now @ 
North Roskear), by South Roskear engine, to a point ll 
opposite the present foundry of Messrs. Bickford, 5 
The way to Penzance was by the same road froin Tur 
as Rosewarne western corner, whence it took it 
withian Village to Roseworthy, &c. Now the comm 
direct to all places by the opening of Pendarves-strect, 
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mill, and Centenary-road, Trelowaren-street, and ‘ ' 
Camborne. 
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No town in the county of Cornwall can be instant las ha 





creased in size and population like Camborne in th 
Rosewarne was the property of Wm. Harris, Esq , wi! 





sive estates in Cornwall (worth about 5000/. per annul 1) up 
death, about the year 1823. He built the residence th re ane Sa se 
the surrounding grounds shortly before his death. I rem mob - +} 
ing by when the house was completely exposed to vieW™ 
road; now nothing of it can be seen therefrom. Mr. Harris = 

‘ ive Reg gio "heal Abranatl, “*" 
purser of several mines, amongst the re tof W - Mr. H 
and Mr. Robert Bennett was his confidential clerk. Upo? * 4 
ris’s decease the estates descended to his daughter, who son, th 
a Mr. Winchcombe Henry Hartley. There was !ssue pall in het 
present proprietor--a lunatic, like his mother, who was “es e, and 
bedroom at Rosewarne. The marriage was an UI happy + ool pet 





band ; 
ntertaine™ 
ary wilh 


separation took place, Mrs. Hartley allowing her ad 
|annum for life. Mr. Harris’s father, or grandfather, en! 
Rev. John Wesley on his visits to Camborne. Cotempo™ , 
f Wheal Abra 
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ham an¢ 


Harris was Capt. A. Vivian, the manager 0 “1 the ma 
other mines; also Mr. Woolf, the engineer; Mr. Petheri aa enougll 
nager of Dolcoath, who said that “there was not copper” since bis 
in the district south of Carnbrea Hill to make a penny, 
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Teal Buller, East Basset, North Basset, West Basset, and South 
sence He was too hasty in his conclusion. Another cotemporary 
— men of those days was Mr. R. Trevithick, the inventor of 
- motive steam-engine. The late Capt. J. Vivian told me that 
the _ tried and at work about the year 1807 or 1808. It will be 
he = ped controvert the fact of his invention. He wasa native of 
pone allen and an extraordinary genius. He undertook and executed 
= important works. fee's. : ca 

= porne and Illogan (adjoining) are the only parishes in Corn- | 
pw seriously affected by the late distress. Very few of the mines | 


Meetings of Public Companies. 


— > 
REVIVAL OF MINING IN THE TAVISTOCK DISTRICT. 
STARTING OF DEVON GREAT UNITED MINE, 

On Wednesday last, in presence of a large and representative 
gathering of shareholders from all parts of the country, the pumping 
engine at Devon Great United Mines was set to work. The mine, 
which is partly in Devonshire and partly in Cornwall (the River 





wall - ithough some of] them incurred heavy liabilities during the | Tamar running through the sett), adjoins the Devon Great Consols, 
ceased, a lof which have been discharged since. The c: map nies | and will be worked under a board comprising most of the directors 
f 8 : 


depression, 
showed great P 
qruro, Oct. 4. 


of that celebrated mine. Formerly, the mine was worked with great 
| success as the West Maria and Wheal Fortescue, and during the 
nine or ten years that operations were carried on proved highly pro- 
EAST WHEAL ROSE. ductive and profitable, over 45,0002. worth of copper, arsenic, lead, 
Finding that some highly respectable and influential gentle = tin — — In — to re = oy oe ee of 
s7R,—Fint ats ghiy re: antial § ~| Devon Great Consols a shaft was sunk to the 60 fm. level, and a 
aha undertaken the resuscitation of East Wheal Rose, I should | cross-cut was driven at the 40 onic another on the 50 tad “At 
like to state a few facts ae wo * Js ie patie apt o | the 40 the cross-cut intersected the north lode, and very rich ore 
East, about eight miles north of Truro. It was the richest | was discovered, which was valued at from 40/. to 60/. per fathom. 


Newly s ’ 76 avi 7 > ash: > aS . . 
jead mine ever known in Cornwall, having yielded to the shareholders As the lode inciined eastward it was deemed desirable to sink a 
278,528/. profit. Every | shaft between the 30 and 40, and almost immediately a course of 


luck in holding on. R. Symons. 


in 13 years—viz., from 1840 to 1852 inclusive 


shareholder who held his ar ripe eee = pp in| ore, running from Mr. Willesford’s land to Earl Fortescue’s, was 
ye 9176 Vy , ¢ 2 ¢ > 3 are aban- Tr f, * 
dividends 21760. for every 50/. laid out. Asa rule mines are aban- | struck, Unfortunately, some dispute arose between the lords and 


doned because of exhaustion (teal or supposed) of their metallic 
resources. This mine is one of the exceptions from that rule, the 
hottom level—the 150- -being as rich as any level ever was above. 
The stopping of the mine may be attributed, mediately, to an acci- 


the adventurers, the chief point of difference being with regard to a 
| demand made by the lord on whose ground the ore was struck, who 
claimed a premium on all ore which came to the mouth of the pit 
: aa, 1 Bs , | from levels in the other ground. This claim was resisted by the 
dent—a waterspout which deluged the mine in 1847, and, imme- | girectors, and the difference culminated in law proceedings, and 
diately, to the misapplication of the capital (30,000/.) raised by the | whilst these were proceeding operations were suspended. Although 
late Mr. Henry Borrow for the purchase and working of the property. | the workings were stopped, and the mine virtually abandoned, the 
The manager under him, Capt. John Nancarrow, resolved to do an purser of Devon Great Consols, Mr. Moses Bawden, knowing the 
almost impossible thing viz., to sink M ichells shaft on the course of | value of the mine, interested himself, with some other influential 
the lode—like sinking through sand. The attempt cost 600/, per | gentlemen, in bringing the mine to the notice of the public ; and 
month, and after 11 months trial the result was a sinking of only | when the law proceedings terminated, and all difficulties were re- 
1 fathom and 5 feet. The capital having been injudiciously mis- moved, arrangements werc made to re-open the mine, taking in 
applied abandonment was the CORSOGUCHOS. Borrow and Co. [held ; Wheal William, another mine adjoining Wheal Maria and Wheal 
the mine less than three years. This occurred about 25 years ago, | Fortescue, and separated only by the River Tamar. There was a 
eaving enormous reserves of silver-lead ore in store for those who are | considerable amount of valuable machinery on the mine at the time 
now come into possession of the property. I have been making very | it was abandoned, and there has been little or no outlay in the 
particular enquiries, on the spot and elsewhere, into all the circum- | providing of fresh plant and machinery. The capital of ‘the new 
stances in relation to the mine, the extent of sett, number of | company consists of 20,480, shares of 2l. each, of which 1J. per 
lodes, kc., and I find the following to be facts:— _ |share has been called up. Mr. Peter Watson, chairman of the Devon 
The sett—which is in the land of Messrs. Hawkins and others—is | Great Consols, is the chairman, and Mr. Moses Bawden, purser of 

Devon Great Consols, is to be purser, and Capt. Isaac Richards, 


about 14 mile in length and three-quarcers of a mile broad. ‘The | 
lodes which yielded most of the wealth are the two following—viz., manager of the same celebrated mine, is to be the manager of the 
fast lode, northerly strike, worked to a depth of 150 fathoms from | resuscitated undertakine. ? * 
surface, and for a length of 425 fathoms; and Middleton’s lode (west | ‘The hour fixed for starting the engine was one o'clock, but for two 
of East lode and parallel therewith), worked to same depth and | oy three hours previous to that time the visitors, under the guidance 
length. There is a distance from Penrose’s shaft, on East lode, to | of Mr, Moses Bawden and Capt. Richards, walked over and examined, 
the southern extremity of the sett, of 375 fathoms to be developed ; | as far as such a vast property could be examined in so short a time 
ind on Middleton’s lode 400 fathoms to same boundary ; believed to | the works and operations of Devon Great Consuls. The shafts the 
eas rich as the wrought parts on same lodes north of that shaft, | dressing floors, the blacksmiths’, carpenters’, and coopers’ shops’ were 
whence the riches were derived. In addition to those two lodes there visited, and some of the party proceeded to the well arranged and 
are the following to be operated upon: Shepherd’s lode, easterly | we}] managed foundry, where the heavy portions of the machinery 
strike. It was found rich for lead as far as the operations extended, | are cast. The large works where the arsenic is treated was a point 
a depth of only 50 fathoms, and that for a short length. Great) of particular attraction, and the lucid explanation of the processes by 
caunter lode (lead and blende), north-westerly strike. Nothing done | which the arsenic is transformed from the crude to a refined state 
except at adit. Length in sett 600 fathoms. Rich specimens of lode | was listened to with great attention. The copper precipitate works 
to be seen near Penrose shaft; Long’s lode, north-westerly strike, | were also inspected with special interest. At these works the water 
7#) fathoms in sett. Cut only at Roberts's shaft, at 40 level. Lode | from the upper works, apparently pure, but in reality considerably 
kindly; Perran iron lode. The great lode now being wrought at| impregnated with copper, is now made to pass over pieces of old iron, 
ramble and other places, by Messrs. Roebuck and Co., passes | the result being that the copper held in solution in the water is de- 
posited, and the effluent water flows off tothe River Tamar in a com- 
paratively pure state. These precipitate works were evidently a sur- 


through this sett for a length of 800 fathoms; produce of ore about 
{5 per cent. of metal. 
prise to most of the shareholders; indeed, it may safely be said that 


Very few sections of lodes show such uniform productiveness as 





Expressions of pleasure and surprise were to be heard 
on all sides as Mr. Bawden and Capt. Richards described the miles 
upon miles of underground workings, the immense length of the 
pumping-rods, the miles of railway and tramway, and the almost 
army of labourers engaged in carrying on the works. 

A few minutes previous to one o'clock the party assembled in the 
counting-house adjoining the engine-house. Amongst those present 
were—Mr. Peter Watson, chairman of directors; the Right Hon. Lord 
Claude Hamilton, a director; Mr.S. Morris, Mr. H. R. Trehern, direc- 
tors of Devon Great Consols and Devon Great United Mines; Mr. 8. 
York, director of Great United Mine; General Colin Cookworthy, 
‘ Rev. W. Symons, Gulworthy ; Mr. H Clark, Mr. H. C. Stewart, Mr. M. 
which will drain the mine to the 110 level, After that, an 80-in- | pRawden, agent for the Devon Great Consols and Devon United ; Capt. 
engine at Oxnam’s will be sufficient to go to a 250 level. Of course | Matthews, Mr. T. W. Greenfield, Mr. 8. Richards, portreeve of Ta- 

be steam whims and other appliances. A guaranteed | yistock; Mr. W. Matthews, Mr. Francis, Mr. 8. Berry, Capt. Arthur 

50,0007, Climited) will be ample; but it need not be all) Waters, Shrewsbury ; Mr. St. Alphonse, Capt. Isaac Richards, Rev. 

‘led up. One-half paid up will justify instant active proceedings. | J, ), Watherston, Mr. E. Acland Moore, Mr. J. A. Page, Mr. G. H. 

Returns of ore will soon help the cost. Barber, solicitor; Mr. H. Wilson, Mr. J. Green, Mr. H. Bentley, Mr. 

per Martin, Mr. W. H. Allen, secretary, and other gentlemen. The ladies 

present were Mrs. Peter Watson, Mrs. M. Bawden, Mrs. York, Mrs. 

G. H. Barber, Mrs. Symons, Mrs. Triscott, Mrs. T. Richards, Mrs. 
Greenfield, the Hon. Miss Smale, Miss York, and Miss Chubb. 

Mr. Peter WATSON said he would ask the indulgence of those 
present whilst he made one or two remarks regarding the object for 
which they were assembled, which was to start the engine for the 
purpose of developing the lode or lodes of great wealth—lodes which 
had been enormously wealthy in the adjoining mine of Devon Great 
Consols. He and those associated with him believed that the deve- 
lopment of Devon Great United would result in handsome returns 
to those who had invested their money in it. (Cheers.) He pointed 
My var e- : ey out that in prosecuting this great enterprise they were only doing 

‘ast began to make enquiries into the management of this con- | that which he believed would well repay those who had invested 

‘or after the promises that the mine would be a paying one I, | their money in it, bnt they were also greatly benefiting the district. 

° Your Corre spondent, was very much surprised to find that more | [t had been his great object and aim ever since he had been con- 
vu Was required to carry it on, If the present directors are in- | nected with the Tavistock district to do his very utmost not only to 

a, why do not the large shareholders call a meeting and ap- | make good returns to the shareholders, but also to benefit the work- 

Others in their stead, as the mine from report evidently only ing miners, and that would continue to be his aim, and also that of 

{ulres business tact and ability to make it a dividend-paying con- |¢he other directors who were associated with him on the board. 
eae d it seems a pity the money of the shareholders should be | ((heers.) Without detaining them any longer he would call upon 
wandered to no purpose when by a little energy and discretion it the purser, Mr. Moses Bawden, who knew mors about the mines of 

sit be made to pay handsome dividends. A SHAREHOLDER. the district than any man, to explain the position of the mine at the 
time operations were suspen: led, and also what is proposed to be done 
with regard to future workings. 

Mr. Moses BAWDEN said he fully endorsed all the observations 
which Mr. Peter Watson had made regarding the great promise of 
future success in connection with the Devon Great United Mines. 
By means of a model he explained the position of the mine in rela- 
tion to the mines in the immediate vicinity, and pointed out that the 


those presented by the East and Middleton's lodes, from the 20 to | the great majority of the shareholders had no previous knowledge or 
the 150 (bottom) level; and it is highly probable that the same] gonception of the vast magnitude of the enterprise in which they are 
character will continue 150 fathoms deeper, and thus give as great | interested. 


as were given in the past, in addition to the profits which may 
ected from the above-mentioned lodes unwrought, and from 
: southern unexplored portions of the East and Middleton's 








The presence of a branch of the Cornwall Minerals Railway in the 
tt is of considerable importance, because it connects Newquay, 
istant five miles, with the mine, rendering transit of supplies and | 
produce casy, cheap, and expeditious. The future working of the 
mine can be conducted on a much cheaper scale than that of the 
|, There were then three pumping-engines. What is now required, 
nthe first instance, is a 90-in. pumping-engine on Penrose’s shaft, 





capital of 


The evidence of scores of 

sons who know the mine might be obtained in support of my , 
} ion as to the value of the property ; but I will mention only 

three, who may be consulted (if thought needful)—viz., Capt. Skewis, 

of Tavistock ; Capt. G. E. Tremayne, of Scorrier ; and Capt. T. Doidge, 

ot Shepherd’s Newlyn, near Grampound Road-—men whose veracity 

one can impeach. Shepherd’s and South Shepherd’s, mines at the 

‘est, yielded very considerable profits to Sir C. Hawkins and others, | 
and are about to be re-opened, all legal obstacles being removed. 

Truro, Oct. 6. R. SYMONS, 
Land and Mineral Surveyor. 


MORFA DU MINE. 


Iam glad to see in last week’s Journal that some one had 























HISTORY OF TIN MINING IN BOHEMIA AND SAXoONyY.-—-The 
aa and exhaustive paper upon this subject contributed to 
py. erreichischen Zeitschrift fiir Berg-und Hiittenwesen, by Dr. 
“iuard Reyer, of Vienna, has just been separately reprinted in 
mphiet form, The history commences at the end of the twelfth 


Century. « . . . e ° ° . a »3 . 
“ntury, and it appears that in 1241 the fame of the rich Bohe-|lodes in Devon Great Consols ran directly into the sett. He spoke 
ai tin ore had reached Kngland. Dr. Reyer gives among other | of the great value of these lodes, and explained the reason why it 
oir ing ¢ ° . P 


an ee table of the prices of tin in Bohemia and in 
“Y ‘rom 1479 to 1872, the earlier portion being taken from a 
script in the Library of the University of Prague, and the con- 
Freiberg original data found in the archieves of Dresden, 
er Contner ten, and Schlackenwald. From seven Kheinish florins 
Bohemia so cal in 1479 prices advanced pretty gradually in 
A, to 60 4 1 1816, when they reached 225 fl. to 236 fl., falling to 
thctuations in 1866, and recovering to 98 fl. to 105 fl. in 187 2. rhe 
production of Saxony do not appear to have been so great. Thetin 
12,000 to ee and Saxony has declined, the former from 
combined decli ntners, and the latter from 80K 1) to 2000 centners, the 
1850, ‘Tha ine from 20,000 centners in 1500 to 2500 centners in 
: = produce of the ore does not seem to have materially 
50 toro between i and 4 per cent., and the schlich giving | 
en whicl per cent. of metal. There is one rich lode near 
Publisheq by th yields 3 per cent. of tin. The pamphlet, which is 
esers, Tritfen” author, can be obtained in this country through | 
Tand Co,, Ludgate Hill, contains many references to | 


) . 

Y tin minj ’ J > pa Eta 
56 Mining regulations, the first printed for Altenberg being in 
» and there 


was stopped, but as the more important of these particulars are em- 
bodied in the introductory paragraph above, it is unnecessary to re- 
peat them here. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked why the mine was abandoned ?——Mr. 
Moses BAWDEN said chiefly from the dispute with the lords, and 
not from any want of good ore. 

Mr. GREENFIELD: As one of the shareholders in the old mine, I 
may say that the mine did not stop from want of metal. The mine 
stopped for two reasons—first, owing to what the shareholders con- 
sidered illiberal treatment on the part of the landlords, and also in 
consequence of a time of depression setting in. The mine, therefore, 
fell through, but that there was plenty of metal was never ques- 
tioned. (Hear, hear.) 

A SHAREHOLDER, in reply to a question as to whether there was 
likely to be any further difficulties with the lords, Mr. Moses BAWDEN 
said he had received letters from the representatives of two of the 
lords wishing the mine every success, 

The party then proceeded to the engine-house, where everything 
was prepared for the important proceeding of the day. The weather 











Tom 
“iranp 


Altenbery is much useful information both with regard to | was not quite so fine as could be wished, the day being dull, and a 
been mej and Schlackenwald. The entire paper appears to have | Devonshire drizzle falling at times, but without any appreciable 
4 lare Pared with much care and judgment, and must have involved | effect upon the spirits of the party. 


8 amount of } 


abour and research. Before presenting the bottle of wine to Mrs. Peter Watson, by 








whom the ceremony of christening was to be performed, Lord 
CLAUDE HAMILTON said on behalf of the company he thanked those 
present for their attendance that day in spite of the unfavourable 
weather, and expressed his pleasure at seeing them there in such 
large numbers. They were met, as Milton said, “Joined in equal 
hope and hazard in this glorious enterprise.” Theirs were not mere 
expectations and vain anticipations of results, but their hopes were 
based on the calculations of the most experienced and most compe- 
tent men in this country. They were based upon the past works, 
which had been less favourable than the present promised to be ; 
therefore, he thought they had ample ground for hope. With regard 
to the hazard, they knew that mining operations were subject to 
great vicissitudes, but in this case the reputation of the men who 
had advised the undertaking kuew what they were doing. The di- 
rectors had received advice and counsel from the most experienced 
men, and, therefore, he thought the hazards were infinitesimal, and 
he hoped great results would come of the undertaking. He regretted 
being unable to congratulate them on being favoured with the sun, 
but still they had the presence of the ladies, and their smiles and 
good humour were more constant than the sun in this variable cli- 
mate. (Applause.) His lordship then invited the spectators to wit- 
ness the operation about to be performed by Mrs. Peter Watson. 

The pumping-engine was then set to work, and water having been 

brought to grass, Mrs. Peter Watson, amid loud cheers, smashed the 
bottle of wine against the piston-rod, and in christening the engine 
said: “My Lord, ladies, and gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in 
christening this engine ‘ Watson’s Engine,’ and hope it may be the 
means of obtaining good dividends for the shareholders.” Loud 
cheers were then given for Mr. Peter Watson and Mrs. Peter Watson ; 
and Mr. Watson, Mr. Bawden, Mr. Matthews, and Capt. Richards 
were warmly congratulated on the efficient manner in which the 
engine had started work. 
Mr. PETER WATSON, amidst much cheering, said that those em- 
ployed—miners and workmen—will share in the festivities of the 
occasion, it having been arranged to entertain them at dinner on 
Saturday, on the conclusion of the day’s work. 


After the ceremony of christening the engine was over the party 
proceeded to the counting-house of the Devon Great Consols, where 
dinner was provided.—Mr. PETER WATSON presided. 
The cloth having been removed, the CHAIRMAN gave the toast of 
“Her Gracious Majesty the Queen.” He said he was sure all present: 
would join in the earnest wish that her Majesty may long be spare 
to reign over us. 
The toast was received with loud cheers. 
was sung. 
The CHAIRMAN next proposed the “ Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the rest of the Royal Family.” He (the Chairman) then gave 
“ The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces.” In proposing the toast the 
Chairman briefly referred to the recent glorious success of General 
Roberts, and said he was sure that when the other branches of the 
service were called upon to do their duty they would not be found 
yanting. He coupled with the toast the names of General Colin 
Cookworthy and Capt. James Mathews. 

General COLIN COOKWORTHY and Capt. MATHEWS acknowledged 
the compliment. 

The CHAIRMAN, amidst loud cheers, next proposed “ Success to 
the Devon Great United, and Success also to the Engine.” In giving 
the toast the Chairman said—lIt is rather singular that my wife tells 
me that when she goes shopping she sticks to the old shops ; she 
says success generally follows. I can only hope that this may be 
the case to-day. She has been to the shop to-day, and through her 
instrumentality in christening this engine, and from the kind re- 
marks of Lord Claude Hamilton, [hope we shall have a great success 
for the Devon United Mines. (Loud Cheers.) Ido not hesitate to 
say that neither in Devonshire nor Cornwall, nor anywhere else, is 
there a more promising mine, nor a more legitimate mining enter- 
prise than this mine, situated, as it is, immediately adjoining 
a great and valuable property. (Hear, hear.) I do not wish to 
add much to what I had the pleasure of saying at the mine to-day, 
because in some measure it may be occupying your time unneces- 
sarily (“ No, no”); but I think the attention of the shareholders 
cannot be too much fixed on the fact that the lodes come into this 
mine from the adjoining mine of Devon Great Consols, from which 
such enormous wealth has been obtained, and where such wonderful 
discoveries have taken place-—discoveries which have never been 
equalled in this country, and perhaps never equalled in the world. 
(Loud cheers.) These lodes in the Devon Great Consols to which I 
have referred, are situated within a stone’s throw of our engine, 
have, in years gone by, produced such enormous returns, that 
in 1844, by the expenditure of 1000/., the shares of 1/. each had, 
within the period of 12 or 18 months, risen in value to 8002. per share—that is 
to say, the capital of 10007. had risen in valuee to 800,000/. (Cheers.) Now 
there is nothing in this country, there is nothing in the history of mining, 
which shows anything to equal that. (Hear, hear.) But you must remember 
that, apart from any amount which has been divided amongst the shareholders, 
no less than between 400,000/. and 500,000/. has been expended at surface or 
underground, all of which has been paid for out of revenue—that is to say, out 
of profits. (Cheers.) The very house we are assembled in, all the buildings you 
have seen on the mine, the machinery, and, in fact, everything on and about 
the Devon Great Consols Mine, has been paid for out of profits, and in addition 
to that a sum of no less than 1,200,000/. has been paid to the shareholders in the 
shape of dividends. (Loud cheers.) All this has been done from the lodes in the 
Devon Great Consols. Now Iam not going to holdout to you any hope that such 
grand results will be achieved in the Devon Great United; but still history does 
repeat itself, and may repeat itself in connection with this mine, and for all we 
can tell it may repeat itself on a similar scale. (Hear, hear.) But whatever 
may be the result, whether there be a profit to the shareholders, or whether there 
be a loss to the shareholders, I can only say this, that I can vouch for our worthy 
purser, Mr. Moses Bawden, for our able manager, Capt. Isaac Richards, for all 
the heads of departments—in a word, for every one connected with the mine, 
that they will put their shoulders tothe wheel, and doall that lies in their power 
to obtain success. Of course we cannot command success: we do not always 
obtain that which we desire, but at. any rate we shall endeavour to do our duty, 
and do our very utmost to bring this great and promising undertaking to a suc- 
cessful and profitable issue. (Loud cheers.) But you must not go away with 
the idea that the results which we hope to obtain, and which we believe we shall 
obtain, cvun be brought about immediately. I see at the present time there is a 
great deal of clamour about certain mines, and a great running after them on 
the part of a section of the public, and perhaps a word of caution may not be 
out of place on this subject, I have seen the same thing in California and else- 
where. Too many people put their money into a mine to-day in the hope of 
receiving large dividends in a week,a month, ora year. Well, gentlemen, so 
far as a week, a month, or a year are concerned, all I can say to those gentle- 
men who go into mining speculation with such an idea as that is that they had 
better keep their money in their pockets. (Cheers.) That is not legitimate 
mining at all. What we want is capital to put into a mine to develope it, in the 
same way that you put your money into a railway. It takes time to makea 
railway, but you make it in the hope that it will bring in revenue—that it will 
bring in grist to the mill. (Hear, hear.) But Iam sorry to say that it is not 
always the case with mining. There area large number of speculators who go 
in for mining more as a means of gambling than legitimate enterprise, and it is 
against this that 1 would enter my earnest protes If men go into mining let 
them go into it as a legitimate enterprise, in the same way that they go into 
railway or any other industrial or mercantile pursuit. (Cheers.) I hope and 
trust that shareholders in the Devon Great United, or in any other mine with 
which I am associated, will never come into a mine with that spirit. (Hear, 
hear.) Iam proud to think that in Devon Great United we have one of the best. 
list of shareholders we have ever seen in this country—men who have put money 
in for investment, and not for mere speculative gambling. (Hear, hear.) We 
number amongst our list of shareholders gentlemen who were shareholders in 
Devon Great Consols 10, 15, 20, and 25 years ago; I am extremely pleased to see 
some of them present to-day, and am proud to think they take an interest in 
this undertaking as a sound and legitimate enterprize. “I am also proud to 
think we have many lady shareholders, several of whom I am happy to see are 
present. There area large number of lady shareholders still coming in, and I 
am very glad to see that theyarecomingin. Now let me give lady shareholders 
a word of warning, and that is that they should weigh and consider well before 
they part with their money into mining affairs which are carried on in foreign 
climes. (Hear, hear.) I have said for many years, and I say it more earnestly 
and sincerely at this time than ever before, that there are as good mines to be 
found for investment in and around Kitt’s Hill as are to be found in any foreign 
country. (Cheers.) I and my family have been associated with mining and 
similar works around Kitt’s Hill for over 75 years, and, therefore, when I speak 
on this subject I speak of a subject which I know and understand (hear, hear), 
and I can only repeat what I have said on many previous occasions, that if 
people would only invest their money in mining operations which are properly 
carried out in the vicinity of Kitt’s Hill, they would find that there is no better 
investment for their money either in this country or abroad. (Loud Cheers.) As 
I have said, I and my family have been for a very long time associated with this 
district, and I am desirous not only of promoting the interest of those who have 
invested money in these enterprises, but also earnestly desirous of doing every- 
thing which can be of benefit to the miners and others connected with mining 
pursuits. (Hear, hear.) I am afraid I have occupied your time on the present, 
occasion too long, and, therefore, I will simply conclude by asking you to drink 
success to the Devon Great United, to the engiue which we have seen so success- 
fully started to-day, and also to our agents and everyone associated with the 
mine, and I will ask our worthy purser, Mr. Moses Bawden, to acknowledge the 
toast. (Loud and continued cheering.) 


*“ God Save the Queen ” 








The toast was drank with great enthusiasm. 
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Mr. Moses BAWDEN (the purser) was very cordially received on 
rising torespond. He said: My lord, ladies and gentlemen, it affords 
me very much pleasure to return thanks for my foundling, for I look 
upon the Devon Great United as a child of my own. (Hear, hear.) 
There was a time when mining was looking very much depressed in 
this district, and in consequence of this the mine suspended operations for a 
short time. I had then a very heavy stake in it, and, although the other per- 
sons connected with it said they would go out of it, I at once said I would take 
up the lease, and went the very next morning and did so. (Hear, hear.) I held 
this lease in conjunction with Mr. Mathews, until you, Mr. Chairman, were kind 
enough to come forward and assist me in bringing it to what we have seen to-day. 
(Cheers.) Our worthy Chairman has acted very much in the same way that an- 
other chairman once acted toa very eminent lecturer. Tois eminent lecturer 
was about to give a lecture, and a very notable individual was appointed chair- 
man. This notable individual came furnished with a long history of the life of 
the man regarding whom the lecture was to be given, and in introducing the 
lecturer gave a somewhat full epitome of the life of the man, so that when the 
lecturer Came forward to give his lecture he stated he had little to say, as the 
history which he had to give had been been taken from him by the chairman. 
(A laugh.) Well, now, that is very much my position on the present oc- 
casion, inasmuch as our worthy Chairman has said so much that there is 
really very little left for me to say, but I will make one or two remarks. We are 
now, as Mr. Watson has pointed out, situated on what may be called the Queen 
of Mines, for there is no mine in the kingdom—and I may almost say out of it— 
that has such an extent of workings as Devon Great Consols. (Hear, hear.) The 
workings of Devon Great Consols as they at present exist are almost equal in 
length to those of Carn Brea, Tincroft, Cook’s Kitchen, and Dolcoath Mines put 
together. The Devon Great United is situated at the extreme western point of 
this great undertaking, and [ have no hesitation in saying that had the work- 
ings been carried on to the east I have not the least doubt that the result from 
the working would have been almost equal to what they were on the other end. 
I was speaking to-day with Lord Claude Hamilton, and I was mentioning to 
him that if we look for mineral veins we must look within a certain distance of 
rtain specitications. [allude tothe granite range which runs through this 
You may go to the extreme point of Cornwall, and take 
further inland, and go through the Redruth dis- 
trict,and you find wit ain range that you have certain ore-bearing land. 
Then you go through St. Austell, and thence on by the range of hills to Kitt 
Hill, and round to the English Channel, and if you want to do fair mining you 
must keep within a certain distance of this stratification. (Hear, hear.) We are 
happily situated just as the rich mines are in the West of Cornwall. This 
district k upon very much as the West Cornwall was some sixty years 
Then it was considered an impossibility to raise a stone of ore to the east 
My father was the tirst man who had to do with mining to the 
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[ruro. He was agent to Mr. Stainsby, Mr. Peter Watson's uncle, and 

I up amine on the east called South Dolcoath, and when he had 
gone about 100 ‘more east he struck into rich ore. Mr. Bawden went on 
to refer to several r mines in the same district of Cornwall, which had been 
opened up in the t f that the same lode or lodes would be openedas had proved 
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turn the place down. What I have done has been this: I have done 
my duty tother and they have done their duty to me; and, so iong as 
they continue to dothatIs | look after their interests and the interests of the 
shareholders Cheers.) I have but one object and one aim, and that is todo my 
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‘ Success to the Mines in D hire,” 
1es to be found in the county, and spoke i 

ited, recently started. TI mine, he believed, 
He coupled with the toast the name of Mr. Martin, 


von Unitec 


of the directors of the South Devon United 





von Great Consols, and he believed 
favour of that mine more than it d 


ved there were other mines in the district 


Mine, referred to the said 
nothing could be said 
At the same t I 
which meant todo well 
but approach He was conne 
had been worked for some little time, and he bel 
mines, baring Devon Great Consols, in the district. (Cheers.) They must not 
endeavour to take the palm from Devon Great Consols; there was no such minein 
the world, and probably never would be again. Under the management of such 
a man as they had at the head of the table—a man of great personal experience, 
of great integrity, and who would not flinch from doing his duty, whatever it 
might be, but would perform that duty honestly and straightforwardly—he 
believed the mine they had formally started to-day would prove a success 
(Cheers.) Started under the auspices of such men as Mr. Peter Watson and Mr 
Moses Bawden, they never need fear the result. Inall he had done Mr. Peter 
Watson had proved himself the right man in the right place, and if he and those 
who were working with him should fail to make this undertaking a success it 
would be from ne fault of their own, but simply from the chances of fortune. 
(Cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN next gave the “ Lords of the Suil,” 
Willisford, the D of Cornwail,and Ear! Fortescue, 
behaved generously towards the adventurers. 

Capt. CLeMmo, on the part of Mr. Willisford, responded to the toast, and men 
tioned that that gentleman would doall he could to promote its success, and 
wished it well ine possible way. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the solicitor, which 
G. H. Barner 

Mr. Henry Wi1son pre 
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posed the directors of Devon Great Consols and Devon 








Great United. In the course of an able speech he directed attention to the large 
amount of capital which was invested by Englishmen in foreign mining under- 
takings, and where, in many cases, it was beyond the protection of British laws, 





and pointed out how much safer it was in all respects to place capital in legiti- 
mate mining undertakings in this country. 


‘he CHAIkMAN briefly acknowledged the compliment, and said that the board 





| , . , 
| were doing their very utmost to make Devon Great United a great and early 


success, 

| Lord CLAUDE HAMILTON, in responding, thanked those present 

| for the way in which the toast had been received. He spoke the | 

| feelings of his colleagues and himself in Devon Great Consols and | 
Devon Great United in saying that they had but one object, which 
was to do their duty faithfully and honestly to those who had been | 
kind enough to place confidence in them, and by united effort, and to the best 
of their ability endeavour to promote the interests of these two great undertak- | 
ings. He pointed out that for the most part directors could only look after the | 
accounts and do minor things, but for the scientific work they had men of the | 
greatest experience and highest moral character, who had devoted their lives to | 
the great trade or occupation of mining, so that if the mine did not succeed it 
would not be from any want of effort, and science and experience being practi- 
cally devoted to its development. Of course they knew mining was subject to | 
vicissitudes, and, therefore, they must be prepared for any chance; but in the 

| Devon Great United they were not going upon an ordinary speculation as the | 
mine was an old one, and he did not conceive that it would be subjected to those 
vicissitudes which new and undeveloped mines were subject to, whether here or 
abroad. From an observation which he heard let drop by a gentleman near him 
it seemed that some gentleman connected with the mine appeared rather to re- 
gret the good old times when protection was given to home industry ; but it was 
no use trying to get back that protection—(Hear, hear)—but they must brace up 
their energies, and be prepared to meet the exigencies of the times, and he be- 
lievedthey would be able to beat all competition. It was a good stimulus to 
their energies. He believed noone could beat us upon equal terms, and that we 
are perfectly safe notwithstanding the foreigner. 

Mr. Henry R. TREHERN also responded. As one of the directors he thanked 
them for the compliment they had paid the board, and would only add that he 
would faithfully do his duty in furthering the early development of the mine. 

Mr. YORK said that as junior member of the board of the Devon Great United 
it fell to his lot to say a few words in response to the toast. Knowing the men 
who were engaged in the undertaking, and the great activ ity which was being 
shown in getting the mine into profitable work, they would have a valuable and 

aaying property, second only, if not equal to, Devon Great Consols. (Cheers.) 




















Mr, STANLEY Morpis also acknowledged tle compliment 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the ** Stock Exchange and Mining Market,” which 
was responded to by Mr. St. ALPHONSE. 

Mr. YorRK proposed the ‘* Healths of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Watson.” (Loud 


cheers. He said that 





Mr. Peter Watson and his family had been associated 
with this district for the better part of a century, and had done much good t 
it. (Hear, hear.) In Devon Great Mr. Peter Watson had come for 
ward at a very critical time, and pulled it through in the way they had s¢ 
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and le thought they would all agree with him that whether man: 
iffairs of a mine, or whether presiding at after dinner proceedings, Mr. Peter 


Watson was equally at home, and discharged the duties of both positions with 








pleasure and satisfaction to all around him. (Cheers.) He was sure all present 
would join most cordially in the toast of ‘‘ The Health of Mr. and Mrs, Peter 
Watson.” 

Th rolonged cheering, and company up- 
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said that in the inspection of the works which they had just made 
it was quite clear that great atte and great pains had beer 
bestowed upon the arrangement of the works, and the economical 
arrangement of each department. (C rhis had been brought 
ibout by due attention being given all t letails that no loop 
hole was left by which any of the rez cing could escape ; 
ind it must have been a sat ave observed that 
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know that the question of the social and moral condition of the miner had been 
i attended to, and every weight give to the consideration to which it wa 
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( ain ARTHUR WATERS, in acknowledging the toast, expressed his hope and 
b it, under the able management of Mr. Peter Watson and his coadjutors, 
the Devon Great United would prove a success. He earnestly hoped this would 
be the case, as it would attract further capital to the district for the purpose of 
1 saltl (Cheers. ) 
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' that before 
mine would in the Dividend-Payi 
happy to say that his assertions had been amply 1 fully 
by the results of the working of the past three months. During the 
whole of the four years he did not know any occasion upon which it could be 
id that the mine had backwards in its condition, and this was a great 
ing to be able to say of what might be called a poor mine, if he might use 
an expression of what he believed to be arich property. Though the produce 
was a little above the average of the whole county of Cornwall it was yet below 
that of some of the older mines, and there was no reason why it should be very 
long called a poor mine. Although there had been an average of from 2% to 
24% per cent. the whole of the ores had been brought from what might be called 
shallow levels. They had commenced the levels upon this lode somewhat below 
0 fathoms in depth, and were only at present 178 fathoms down, and he be 

lieved the ore would turn richer when they got down with the lower levels (the 

178 and 190), the latter of which they hoped to reach before the next meeting. 
They would have learned a great deal from Captain Hodge's report, and it was 
| not necessary to say more than that in their endeavour to develope the mine as 
ly as possible the shaft had been sunk during the last three months 5 fms 
vels were going—four eastward and two westward—one of them being in 
very good ground worth 14/ a fathom, and there was no knowing how soon 
they might be richer. They would remember that in one run of ground 
they had a fair run for some 25 fms., the best of which was worth 40/. They ex 
pected by this time to have into another rich run of ground, and he did not 
think it could be far ahead. They had never had anything worth getting until 
the levels had got away from the shaft; and there were twoor three points—one 
in the 150 and the other in the 165—which might give them better results before 
they met again. 
pliances they would be able to stamp a larger quantity, or whether they would 
have to goto some little expense They were stamping 
between 1400 and 1500 tons of tin ore permonth, and that was not bad work, consi 
dering the nature of the stuff. If they decided to increase the number of stamps 
by six or eight more there was plenty of room and steam-power, and they might 
also have to consider whether the purchase of a crusher would be 
This latter would 502 t outside, and he believed it would greatly as- 
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Six 


got 


to assist the stamps 


necessary. 


cost 2502. at the 


sist the stamps. If during the next six mont! whilst they were sinking the 
shaft to reach the 200 ft. level, and whilst the 178 fm. level was being driven east 


ward, there was no produce yielding more than 24 per cent., they must in- 
crease the quantity of poor ore. They must look forward six or nine months be 
fore they would be down to the 200 ft. level, but he had no fear that when they 
had got there they would find stuff increasing in value from 24% to3% per cent., 
or more, every mine with the same lode having become richer as they increased 
indepth. Turning to the figures, they would notice that during the last three 
months the returns had increased, They had not got beyond 90 tons, but the 
average of 52/. 8s. was satisfactory. In the same quarter, in 1879, for 16 weeks 
the average price obtained for black tin was only 37/. 4s. perton. They had now 
got 521. 8s. per ton, which must be a matter of great satisfaction, especially 
when it was remembered it was above the average of several of the mines. He 
believed it would be impossible in the face of what had taken place during the 
past three months for the speculators to ‘‘ bear” tin down tothe prices they were 
enabled to do during the last three months. In the last quarter the cost of pro 
ducing tin was for labour 2272/. for 83 tons, as compared with 2240/., the average 
being 25/. 9s., against 27/. 7s., which spoke as loudly as possible for the great care 
which their agent had shown in keeping down the expenses, the total average 
cost per ton for producing the ore being 447. 19s. Dolcoath, which was an old 
mine, had produced 411, 12s. per ton, and he thought their mine had done pretty 
well to do the same for 44/. 19s. The net profit amounted to 655/. 11s. 10d. 
They might be asked what they were going to do with this balance, but heshould 
like to say that though the largest slice would come to him, looking to the past 
history of the mine, and the question of extra appliances, his advice would be not 
to divide the amount on the present occasion. (Hear, hear.) If they were to 
divide that amount, to-day it would hinder the mine from taking a place it ulti- 
mately would as one of the first and best dividend-paying mines in the country. 
The Chairman concluded by proposing the adoption of the accounts and the 
agent’s report.—-Mr. Goopwin seconded the resolution, which was carried 
nem con 

The CHAIRMAN next moved—‘ That the committee be authorised to pay the 
sum of 2742. 11s. 11d. to the lords’ agents, being the balance of claims for dues and 
damaged land.” 

Mr. BuMPUws seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 

Capt. HopGe, in reply to a question, said the stampss hould now do 1500 tons per 
month, while with eight heads more and astone-breaker 2000 tons should be done, 
He bebieved the lode in the 178 level would be much more productive than the 





The question would then arise whether with thg present ap- | 





165, and that the 190 would be better still. 
the lode would become poorer, but that it would continue 
A cordial vote of thanks was then passed to the 
The CHAIRMAN acknowledged the same 
to Capt. Hodge for his energetic services. 
Mr. EARNSHAW seconded the resolution, and 
he had spent in Cornwall he had heard but one expression of 
Capt. Hodge, and the universal testimony that he w 


clap-trap.——The meeting then separated, 
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A SHAREHOLD! Had you charged this expenditure against capital 
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The CHAIRMAN: L hardly think so much as that, but i 
nest egg tor a dividend [ wish to impress upon you that we are 
ing a most important point as shown by the leaders that h el 
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points are entirely untouched, 


Mr. MANSELL: 
upon each share 


think 
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Mr. MANSELL: [do not ask for my own information, but because 
holders are under the impression that the end of y 
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further we cut a second branch, and the inf 
ode should be rich, 5u . 
As to which lode it is—there is no name give | 

» some of the most valuable lodes in the dist 
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HOLDER: How far distant from us is the Cleaver ; é 
Capt. WILLIAMS: That is difficult to answer. There Isacis 
between. Taking the bearing of the lode we ought to cut if in about ey ™ trace 
wesent end. There are other lodes which we may cut. We’ Sal 
them in the Pateley Bridge Mine, and they should be intersec ted in am ‘ 
no reason why they should not. Ido not like to say they @ 
until I prove them, but have every reason to expect them. tog p——Captain 
MANSELL: Will your cross-cut attack any of these lodesf—~"") 
It should intersect the four lodes, the whole of which have 
productive in the adjoining property. The Pateley Bridge we a onal 
into 13 companies, and one portion yielded this profit of 60,! befor che mine? 
Mr. Parrick: Whatis your opinion of the present prospects 0 0 ios 
Of course you know there is a diversity of opinion since you have lave 
the 67 fm. level. - he lode, at 
ILLIAMS: Last year wetold you we had intersected the i 
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MAN : 
Castthe company had been much missed, for they were very valuable. 
or - . 


n inted in his place Mr. Ernest Harris, of Lloyd’s. He then 

ee ie of Messrs. Hammond and Harris as directors.——Mr 

-onded the motion, which was agreed to. . 

SELL proposed, and a SHAREHOLDER seconded, the re-election of the 

Carter), which was also agreed to, : 
ito! RVEY, in moving @ vote of thanks to the Chairman, said that he had 
r. HA everything most lucidly. He also wished to couple in the motion 
William, the able manager. He was sure they were much indebted to 

Cpt ntlemen.—Mr. PEARSON seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
poth 

sous 
The CE 


The 








Mr. MAN 















{AIRMAN returned thanks, and the meeting was then brought to a close. 


ISLE OF MAN MINING COMPANY. 


The annual general meeting of shareholders was held at the com- 
sny’s offices, Chester, on Sept. 29, ; 

‘i Mr. JOHN BECKWITH in the chair. 

ir. R. L. BARKER (the secretary ) read the notice convening the 
ceting and the statement of accounts, showing a profit on the year’s 
4 ting of 82582. 7: 5d., against 127/. 7s. in the previous year. 

P me directors’ report remarks that this profit may be deemed a sub- 
iect for congratulation when we consider that the increased raisings 
‘oe been greatly neutralised by the diminished percentage of silver 
eore,and the fluctuations in the value of lead. The output has 
3158 tons 2 cwts., as against 2403 tons 3 cwts. for the previous 
and the cost of raising has decreased considerably. This satifactory result 
* attributed in a great measure to the introduction of the rock-drilling ma 


I 














heen 


yea 








ist ry, which has conduced to the more rapid development of the mines and 
nin ae open of bunches of ore, W hich under the old system could not possibly 
he lav : 


been met with for years to come, Though the average price of lead has 

mater than during the previous year, the average for our ores is still a poor 
Mg 5s. 9d. only, as against 12/, 18s, 3d.; this in a great measure arises 
m the bulk of ore raised containing less silver than formerly. 

vie prosecution of the bottom levels at the Old Foxdale Mine has been again 





m , d with considerable success, and the meeting of the large deposit of ore 





she 170 east, which was passed through at the junction of the north and south 
sat the 155, is a source of congratulation, the more so as the vein was found 


yw productive, and the forebreast driving east is still in excellent ore. The 
tern part of the mine has likewise laid open some very valuable ore ground, 


wes 
ir 


ir manager, Capt. 1 1 " 
orand more productive than any others since the mine was opened, which 
‘well for the 185, at which point the lodes have just been intersected, as 

1e development of the mine at a further increased depth. It is likewi 
tory to know that the increased returns from this mine have been legiti 
ithat at no time in the course of its development have the reserves been 
Increased depth has drawn the attention of the directors and managers 















of themine below its present depth, and they have now under consideration 

clan for sinking a new one that will not only take the veins ata greater depth, 

ict willadmit of the erection of the most modern machinery for pumping, wind- 

iv drawing the men, &c. Townshend’s Mine has continued to bear out the 

alan of eventually proving a valuable adjunct to the company’s property, 

» the delay in cutting into the ore ground at the 110 through the meeting 

r bar of ground at the point intersected by the cross-cut, has been rather 

tunate, still the ore has now been met with in the west level, and infering 

fen the drivings at the 95 fair and satisfactory results may not unreasonably 

! ipated. The ore raised has been 626 tons 12 cwts., against 443 tons in the 

3 year. 

rectors have paid two interim dividends of 10s. and 5s. respectively on 

wry shares, and 74% per cent, on the preference shares. 1000/. has been 

ito the reserve fund for the redemption of the bond debt, and 10002. has 

ie ried to the new works account, and after wiping off the balance of 

ho. 9s, ld, to the debit of profit and loss account, there remains the sum of 

iJ, to be further disposed of. The directors recommend a dividend at 

{4 percent, per annum, of which 15s. per share has alrea ly been paid 

vas unanimously agreed to. The report of 

I ir ng character, was also submitted 
have f confidence 


Mr. John Taylor, which was 
Joth he and Capt. Kitto 
in the future of the mine. The machinery is in 


oracr, 


WEST WHEAL SETON MINING COMPANY. 


eral meeting of shareholders was held at the mine on Oct. 1, 
Mr. THOMAS PRYOR in the chai 
liminaries having been disposed of, the accounts were 
f showing a loss on the sixteen weeks working of 
10d., and increasing the debit balance to 14577. 17s. 





HAIRMAN remarked that the accounts were charged uy 
is possible, and they would notice that the 584 tons in sto 





K at 


eeting was sold a fortnight after for 372/. 7s. more than they 
tfor. They now had 35 tons of tin instock, and seeing the 


ndency of the market they 
fit on it by holding it for a few days. 


profi Their arsenic was 
lat 4987 


They had been negociating during the past fort- 
’ 

me up co what 

. Ratter had sold of 50/. over the amount 

West senic was considered second to East Pool, but 

ld them that they had made more of it than East Pool had 

usenic during the week he thought they would be agreeably 


itan excess 


seton ar 


of Capts. Rutter and Bath detailed the various points of operation. 
nd west is being driven on the caunter. This lode is letting 
water, and produces occasional stones of rich copper ore. 
wunder New Wheal Seton engine-sha Having gone underground 
eal few days since we found the mine to be quite dry as deep 
We think that the extension of the 140 still further west will shortly 
gether. When this occurs we purpose to communicate both mines 
tenable us to work New Seton ground more effectually than at pre 
his would probably lead to important discoveries of ore 
Pereare eleven pitche##n work for copper and tin at varying tribute From 
resent prospects throughout the mine we anticipate greater returns dur ing 
tlour months, 
ER explained that the falling-off in their returns shown in the ac- 
i's resulted from a heavy run in the mine which occurred shortly after last 
%, which temporarily buried one of their most important . and 
lated putting 20 men to work on dead ground. They had now made the 
ire, and it was in full working order; and he saw no reason why they 


. hot have as large returnsas they had been accustomed to in the past. 


out con 
antities of 


it 





Wheal Seton a 








copper 





stopes 


In 
ithe water was very low, and he was fully convinced that the 140 in 
5 - nwas draining it. If the water continued to decrease as at present 
n ght New Seton would be dry in a very short time. New Seton was 

deep; 40,000/. had been spent there by the old adventurers, and he 


MW oo prove to be a very valuable piece of ground to the sett. 





f Re LE, in moving the adoption of the accounts and agents’ report, 
— OOkINg at the management of the mine, and holding such a large in- 
tas he did, he was delighted to see the way it was conducted. The 

+ 8s not above consult ng some of the adventurers as to the sale of tin, 

ad, he was glad to say turned out to their advantage. The purser and 
: so Consuited as to the purchase of materials, and bought in the 
arket Referring to New Seton, he said some years ago the adven 







pent 40,0002 there, and it was believed at the time that it would turn 

ste atm y- hest copper mines in the county. The shares at one time were 
Pentel l. each, but the shareholders got disheartened, and the mine 
| ig He thought they would within the next three months drain New 
200d “and il they went to the back of the 100 level they would meet with 
I h the on’ in that \ nd. He was confident there was no other such specu 
bel mt sepa Cornwall. The price of tin was very much better, and 
gol in the vould see it 100/. a ton in a few months. There had been a 
Nelve mont} production of tin in Cornwall and Australia dur ng the past 


Was, and, in fact, 
derably reduced, 
HY would 





the quantity produced throughout the world had 
so that he thought a better price must. follow. 

h soon see better times than they had seen for a number of 
{ ‘pb 
“pt. RUTTER said that the 
1 with the 
‘pendent 


lode of tin in the engine-shaft had apparently no 
mineral found to the west of the shaft, but was altogether 
deposit. Seeing that this shaft sinking under the 190 was the 


Point yet re. : rs 
1 Se yet reached, and that the lode instead of showing decay had be- 
Creased vali : 


hr neh nes of that neighbourhood 
hinges on bees Of the belt 
hey » Only With some t} 
fe — €3) became ne 
» “S$, and from 

£and flow 
homed ind 


eart} 


did many years ago, that mine too was passing 
where tin was formed. All lodes were liable to 
1¢ changes were much less frequent than with others. 
harrow and wide at intervals, and also changed from poverty 
ving pape to poverty, repeating themselves, as it were, like the 
icationg oh ogee sea. In all those changes the lode invariably 
te es ro , were to the observant miner his guide while digging 
‘plified than at Wot Sware of any place where these things had been more 
ae Me through 80 fine eton, The original adventurers in the mine first sunk 
» tense denogit of / ims. of barrenness, until at last they came down upon an 

nt Copper, which made poor men rich and rich men richer. 


CG 


en th 








ny © Shaft agai - 
wh reater dere} entered into another barren part of the lode, at a very 
#Y that the shart Which continued while sinking 40 fms. ; but he was pleased 
“8 ground for th wee now sinking in a much richer lode, and that there was 
belt Where tin ~~ ny ot that the mine was passing through the gates of 
\ Ne CHAIRMAN aka a ormed, 
Ake ri’ 


*8 call, but -- they had taken power in the notice convening the meeting 
Seeing that the loss was a small one, and that it occurred 









4.) be aN acid 
1 Necessary wh as explained by the manager, he did not think it was abso- 
V hag Stakes make a call that day. They would see by the bank-book that 






at the bank, 
ast six month 





and their accounts were charged very close 
s the bank charges were only 30/., so that the 










RULE thoy made the last four months. 
he timer that in the meantime they would make a discovery of 
120 tons a month’ oe with a small improvement for copper they could 
bes” did not think tt He thought they would havea bunch of ore in the 
%uld soon dn should ever want a call there again, and he hoped 
‘nt of the minehee they would havea dividend. Speaking of the 
for the be 1€ said he was satisfied that everything was done that 
ted, $0 that the b. enefit of the adventurers. The tin market was closely 
est price might be obtained for their produce, and this 
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hoped to be able to make a | 


Was a very * : ‘ 
next meetin 4S a Very healthy one. Tin was likely to be at a better price 
Vr” 1088 they — under ordinary circumstances they should more than 


referred to the sudden death of Col. Todd, whose services as a | 


Kitto, reports that, taken as a whole, the 170 has been | 


was not only for the benefit of the adventurers, but also for the lord’s advantage. 
He was proud to hear the report about New Seton. It wasa very encouraging 
thing for West Seton, as he believed the time would soon come when they 
should make a great discovery of copper ore in New Seton. He coupled with 
the toast the names of the purser, the manager, and agent. 

The CHAIRMAN said they had done their best for the general body of share- 
holders ever since they had been connected with the mine, and they had worked 
together most harmoniously, and everything they could do for the company 
was being done... It was said that statistics or figures could be used to prove 
anything, but he had a circular in his hand from a gentleman who was a large 
metal broker, and had been very much abused lately, Mr. Strauss, but if his 
figures were correct they were highly satisfactory. They were for the month of 
September, and they showed a total reduction in stocks of 342tons. A greatand 
very encouraging point was that the shipments from Australia were only 450 tons, | 
as compared with 1789 tons in August. He had no doubt these figures were 
correct, and they were very gratifying to them, as miners, in looking forward | 
for the next few months, The figures as to the delivery were also very satisfac- | 
tory, and as trade improved, with the good harvest they had got, he had no 
doubt that at the next meeting he would have the pleasure of producing a more | 
satisfactory statement of accounts. ha 

The proceedings terminated with the usual complimentary votes of thanks. | 








ALAMILLOS COMPANY. | 

The half-yearly meeting of shareholders was held 
pany’s offices, Queen-street Place, on Thursday, 

Mr. J. P. Jupp in the chair. 

Mr. H. SWAFFIELD (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the report and accounts (referred to in last week’s 
Journal) were taken as read, 

The CHAIRMAN said it was with great pleasure that the directors 
met the shareholders that day, as the accounts were satisfactory, both 
from a mining and financial pointof view. They had realised a profit 
of 20512., which compared very favourably with the previous ac- 
counts, although lead during the greater part of the six months had 
been only about 15/. per ton instead of the normal price of 20/., and as they sold 
about 1200 tons the difference would have given them 6000/. additional profit. | 
He quite endorsed all that Mr, ‘Taylor had said as to the management of all these 
companies, and he could not lose the opportunity of referring to the efficiency 
of their secretary, Mr. Swatftield; his attention was indefatigable, and every 
question put to him was readily answered. Their financial statements were ail 
drawn up, and made as clear as possible by Mr, Swatlield, and were in every way 
satisfactory. He would at once call on Mr. Tonkin to give them some particulars 


at the com- | 


; of tne mine, and would conclude by moving the reception and adoption of the 


" ticunsuitableness of the present shafts for the proper and economical work- | 


reports and accounts. 

Mr. WYLDE enquired whether the mines were really in a better position than 
they had been for several years ? Mr. ©. TONKIN, the superintendent of the 
company in Spain, said they were all aware that they had extensive property 
some 24% miles long, but the length of the veins was much greater than that as, 
in many cases they had four parallel lodes, although not for the entire distance. 
For some time past they had had a good lode, worth 5 tons per fathom in the 
70 fathom level, The bottom level, he would mention, was also turning out 
well. On the whole, the mine was looking better than for two or three years. 
They had adopted recently a plan of setting on more tributers. They work | 
on their own system, and sometimes got 100 tons per month, and at the same 
time proved ground and discovered lodes, which could afterwards be turned to 
account by the company. He had no fear of the continuity of the mine, which 
was not so good as Linares, but as the lode made rich in parts it yielded good re- 





turns. The lode rather improves in depth, the 115 being better than the 100. | 
At San Victor the 7u is better than the 60. He considered the prospects very | 


good indeed ; the mine isin good order, the machinery good, and they have | 
about 150 men employed underground. | 

A SHAREHOLDER enquired whether they were still purchasing ores ? 

Mr. R. TAYLoR said that during this year there had been such a keen com- | 
petition for oresin Linares that they had not bid, and he could only suppose, | 
knowing the movements that had taken place in the price of lead, that the pur- 
chasers had made a loss. 

Mr. J. TAYLOR thought the remarkable feature is the great length of the pro- | 
perty. They had not hitherto had the money to make a variety of trials, which | 


jare worth making, but they would ultimately extend the levels eastward, and | 


dormant. 


c in stock, with three or four companies whose | 
he considered sufficient, but that day he | 


He | 


ie for tin, it afforded them ground for believing that as the 





| 


he believed that eventually they would have good discoveries in ground now | 
In the western ground they had already had good discoveries. He | 
had always had the greatest confidence in the mine; he held a large number of 
shares himself, and Mr. Tonkin held still more largely. They were now able 
to raise enough lead to give a protit even at the present low price, so that with 
ordinary pr he did not doubt that they would obtain profits that would | 
satisfy them all. j 
The usual complimentary votes of thanks;jterminated the proceedings. 


THE LINARES LEAD MINING COMPANY. 

The half-yearly general meeting of shareholders was held 
company’s offices, Queen-street Place, on Thursday, 

Mr. W. Cox in the chair. 

Mr. H. SWAFFIELD (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the reports and accounts referred to in last week’s 
Journal were taken as read. } 

The CHAIRMAN said that in submitting the resolution that the re- | 
port and accounts be received and adopted he would make but few } 
observations, as they had their representative in Spain present, who 
would give them details of the mine and its prospects. He con- 
cratulated them on their financial position. They had just paid a 
dividend of 8s. per share, the second this year, and had sufficient cash in hand 
for another of the same amount if the accounts for the current half-year showed 
that they were justified in declaring it. With regard to the permanence of the 
nine, he might tell them that since 1877 they had doubled their reserves of ore. 
He then formally moved the resolution. Mr. SHELDON seconded it. 

Mr. C. TONKIX, the superintendent in Spain, was gladto have an opportunity 
of explaining a little as to the continuance of the concern, They had been going 
on for several years making a small profit and adding to the reserves, and he 
thought the re was a probability of the same course being followed for some time 
tocome. In the 100 fm. level in Warne’s part of the mine the ore ground had 
continued east further than in the level above, andin the 115, which they were 
now driving under the 100, the appearance was also improving. If the con- 
tinuation of ore was met with eastward there would be reason to believe it would 
reach up to the old Pozo Ancho The lode at Peill’s Mineis compact and regular, 
which leads them to believe that it would continue valuable. The San Jose, the 
deepest mine in the district, justifies this opinion. Altogether their prospects 
at Linares were very good indeed, and he thought they would increase their re- | 
serves this half-year. At the old mine it will be easy tosink San Tomas shaft if 
the improvement eastward continued and they could use flat rods to work it. 
Quinientos has not turned out as was at first anticipated, but in the 80 over the 
pre sent level they had some good mineral. which they would soon be under. 

Mr. TAYLOR thought it only right to say as to the financial busi- 
ness they were much indebted to Mr. Cox; and, as to their general 
affairs, he would boldly state that there was no company in London 
which was better managed, or with more regularity and system, than 
these Spanish mines. The duty of himself and his brother was much 
lightened by the assistance they received from the board, and he thought the 
shareholders might be congratulated that they had been able to secure profits 
even in these bad times. They had money in hand, owed nothing, and were 
gradually obtaining reserve fund they were, moreover, increasing the ir re- 
turns, and had a set of mines md to none with which they were acquainted, 
He concluded by congratulating the shareholders upon their position and 
prospec ts. " 

Upon the proposition of Mr. BALrouR, seconded by Mr. Crospy, thanks were 
voted to the Chairman and directors, in acknowledging which the CHAIRMAN 
said that they appreciated the vote the more because they knew they deserved 


at the 









it. Astothe finances, which had come particularly under his cognizance, he 
might mention that ten vears ago they were in a position which gave him some 


owing to their having frequently to force the sale of their lead to meet 
g 3 

they were always able not only to meet engage 

elling 1 ton of lead at a price which they consi- 


anxiety, 
engagements ; but at present 
ments, but to do so without 
dered was too low. r 

Upon the proposition of Mr. DonaGan, seconded by Mr. WyLpr, thanks were 
voted to Mr. Tonkin, the superintendent, and the other managers at the mines, 
in replying to which Mr. ToNKIN said he was glad to have an opportunity of 
returning thanks for the kindn¢ He could assure them that they had an able 
staff of agents at the mine, all industrious, temperate men, and well acquainted 
withthe work. They were all intensely interested in doing their best for the 
shareholders, and this vote would further encourage them. 

The proceedings then terminated. ———— 

FORTUNA COMPANY. 

The half-vearly general meeting of shareholders was held at the 

company’s offices, Queen-street Place, on Thursday, 
, Mr. R. Henry in the chair. 

Mr. H. SWAFFIELD (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the reports and accounts, already referred to, were taken 
as read, - 

The CHAIRMAN said that the presence of their superintendent in 
Spain rendered it superfluous for him to make any observations, but 
he must say that there was no ground for despondency because the 
dividend had slichtly fallen off this half-year. They had had heavy 
charges, which, as was indeed always the case, had come at an incon- | 
As to the old story of low price of produce, it was unnecessary to 
go into the question, as they all well knew that w hen prices were low they could 
not earn the same profits as when they were high. They would have to ask 
authority to withdraw a certain ammount of money from the reserve fund for their | 
new purchases, and by considering the resolution before they heard Mr. Tonkin, 
it would prevent their having to go over the same ground twice. He coneluded 
by formally moving that the reports and accounts be received and adopted,.—— 
Mr. SHELDON seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the next resolution would be as to the withdrawal of 
10002. from the reserve fund, San Anton had been successful, and even more 80 
than they expected; it had yielded and continued to yield good quantities of | 
ores—enough to nearly cover cost, which was unusual at the beginning of 
mining operations, im connection with whieh they had often to live on hopes and 
expectations for a lomg time before they obtained profits. Their cost would be 
about 2702, per month for the next six saoaths, or about 60/. per month more 


venient time. 


| over the 


| by the clerks, and must especially mention Mr. J 
; countant, and does his work admirably.—The proce 


| depth, so that in eight or nine months they hoped to met with the lode. 
| engineering difficulties are all overcome. 


| overcome, 





than the returns, so that with the proposed expenditure at Clarin Mine there 
would be about 1250/. to provide. They had some money in hand, but to carry 
on those operations the directors wislied sanction for the withdrawal of 10002. 
from the reserve fund, and if they could thus increase their returns it would be 
most desirable. He concluded by formally moving the resolution.——Mr, 
BALFOUR seconded the motion. ‘ 

Mr. WYLDE enquired how it was that on the credit side of the balance-sheet 
there were three items of investments in Consols in different places ? 

The SECRETARY explained that the company were really possessed of about 
40002. Consols. The item under reserve fund investment account, 15422. 8s. 8d., 
belonged to the reserve fund; the item under the new mines investment funds 
was not an actual investment, but was the amount sanctioned to be withdrawn 
from the reserve fund, which had been partly expended, although the stock had 
not been sold out; and the 1883/. 6s. 6d. which was placed among the ets was 
floating capital. When the 10002. now under consideration was authorised to be 
withdrawn there would be about 13002. reserve fund balance. 

The Rev, Mr, Hurst considered this expenditure of 1000/. was very judicious, 








| a8 without capital there, of course, could be no profits. 


‘he resolution was then unanimously agreed to, and the CHAIRMAN called on 
Mr. Tonkin for an account of their new acquisition. 

Mr. ToNKIN congratulated the shareholders on the possession of a very valu- 
able property in the new purchase, but the old mine was not done yet by a long 
way. Even the Canada Incosa was paying its way, although not like Los Salidos. 
Don Pedro lode, which was a caunter to the main, was also opening out well. 
In the old mine they had a considerable length of ground, which they were 
working at two points by using flat-rods. As to Los Salidos, it was scarcely ne- 
cessary to mention it, as the mine spoke for itself. They had had for three 
ye a deposit near Cox’s shaft which had given them 3 tons per fathom, and 
the cost of driving it was 8/. per fathom. They were now coming under that de- 
posit with the level below, and as the ore appeared to be dipping east it was very 
gratifying, as, if so, Los Salidos would reach up to Graciosa. The 160 and 175 
were turning out better than the levelsabove, and they hoped to keep on equally 
well for some time; in fact, he thought none of them would live to see the end 
it. San Anton they bought for a mere song, and it was now worth a good 
lof money; he believed that all the ground was worth 2 tons per fathom, 
The shaft on the lode as at present was rather a disadvantage, as the ground is 
usually weaker, The mine could now if really necessary be made self-supporting. 
They had sunk the shaft 15 fathoms, and they would not now listen to an offer 
of 18,0002. [The Secretary remarked that it cost 800/.] Lt could be made self- 
supporting, but that would not be the proper way to open out the mine for per- 
manence. They had another mine further east which had 22,000/. expended 
upon it, but owing to the water and ineflicient management they left it with 
ore init, of which they would reap the benefit. He gave the tributers on the 
parallel lode 100/. to give up their bargain, so that they had now full control. 
By using up the fund now provided he estimated that in 12 or 18 months 
they would bring the mine into working order. The company’s mines were 
continually improving. 

Mr. WyLbr enquired what had been done with reference to the railway to 
which allusion had been made on former occasions 2——Mr. TAYLOR said it was a 
branch line into their works at Cordova, which would make a difference to the 
company of 700/, per annum in carriage. 

'. LONKIN added that it would also save 5002. per annum in loss of lead. 

*, Cox said that the seventh clause of the contract was one which the com- 
pany could never agree to, as it would compel the company to send all the ore 
over the railway company’s line to Malaga. 

Mr. TONKIN explained that it would only bind the company to send the ore 
branch. The companies were to do the earthwork for the line, and the 
railway company would then put down the permanent way. 

Upon the proposition of the Rev. Mr. Hursy, 
thanks were voted to the Chairman and directors; and, on the proposition of 
Mr. BALrour, seconded by Mr, DoNAGAN, thanks were also voted to Mr. H. 
Swaftield, the secretary, and the other officials 

Mr. SWAFFIELD, in acknowledging the com] 
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seconded 


by Mr. Crospy, 





, said he was well seconded 
in Garland, who is the ac- 
edings then terminated. 


BAILEN COMPANY. 
The ordinary general meeting of shareholders was 
company’s offices, Queen-street Piace,on Thu 


Mr. W. Cox in the « 


held at the 





hair, 
Mr. H. SWAFFIELD, the secretary, read the notice convening the 
mecting,and the reports and statement of accounts were taken as read 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the reception and adoption of the re- 
ports and accounts, said that they had been much disappointed with 
the mine. They had spent much money, and had been overwhelmed 
with engineering difficulties, but they were now beginning to work 
the mine. They came almost to a winding up, but just escaped when 
they drove on the lode and found it worth 2 tons per fathom; they had no 
sooner done so than they had a breakage, and the water came in; but the lode 
which they had seen just gave them encouragement to go on. They got 2763 
more shares taken up, which provided them with the necess uy additional capital, 
and they had now about 30002. left. They were at present really at work at the 
mine, for Mr, Tonkin would tell them, from a letter he had received that morning, 
that they were now doing some mining operations. 

Mr. ToNKIN said he must supplement the Chairman's remarks as to the great 
quantity of water and the engineering difficulties met with by saying that they 








| had met with innumerable obstacles or disgustos, as they called them, but they 


had now a 30-in. Cornish engine which had been at work for three months and 
was wirking well. He believed that as they kept on working the water would 
diminish, They had contracted to put down 20 metres (11 fms.) in four menths. 
They had now cut some ore at the 30, but this was accompanied with extra water, 
which again brought the engine up to 13 strokes per minute. A short cross-cut 
from the shaft would intersect the lode, where they hoped it would be found 
productive. At the 30, both east and west, they had good stones of ore, which 
was a good indication, and he thought it would give satisfactory results. He 
would encourage them to go on with the work. n 28 metres they would get 
to the 45 fathom level. By this time eight months they would be down to that 
The 











The CHAIRMAN enquired whether the strata were the same as at La Virgen and 
El Correo P—Capt. TONKLN said they were, and in reply to further enquiry 
it was reported that in those mines the lode was poor at the 30, but from the 45 
downward it was rich. 

r. R. TAYLoR said that the great inducement to them in taking up the mine 
was the great richness of La Virgin and El Correo, and that the geological for- 
mation was the same as in those mines. The caus ippointment could not 
at all have been anticipated, as in that district heavy water wasalmost unknown. 
The machinery put up was quite such as should have been sufticient, judging 
from the experience of other mines in the district. The erection of the 30-inch 
engine had, however, now been effected, and it must have beena “at satisfac- 
tion to the shareholders to hear from Mr. Tonkin that all difficulties had been 
He hoped that they had a chance of meeting with something good 
at the next level. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. Avstry, seconded by Mr. DonaGan, 
directors- Messrs, Cox and Abercrombie—were re-elected ; and 
sition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. J. P. Jupp, the 
Jepps—was also reappointed. 

The usual complimentary votes terminated the proceedi: 








of 














the retiring 
upon the propo- 
auditor—Mr. J. W. 





[For remainder of Meetings, see to-day’s Journal.] 





SIGNALLING FROM A CAGE.—Particulars of£an ingenious invention 
by Mr. Charles Cummings, of Virginia City, Nevada State, have just 
reached me from a friend of mine in that locality, and as I think 
they will be of interest to persons connected with Cornish mining I 
will give them here. The invention is an apparatus for signalling 
from a cage when it is being lowered down the sha No matter how 
rapidly the cage may be running those on board o re able to in- 
stantly signal the engineer on duty from any point of the shaft. 
The apparatus is exceedingly simple. There is no machinery to get 
out of order. No wires are used, but instead two strips of sheet 
copper, about an inch apart, run down the shaft alongside one of the 

uides, and whenever connection is made between these two strips 
of copper a whistle, placed just beside the engineer, is blown. At- 
tached to the »is a brush of fine co] ide in the form 
of a half-circle, or +, Which is turned by means of a crank. 
Every turn of the crank of this wheel opens and closes the circuit 
making one blast on the whistle. By turning the regularly any 
desired number of short blasts may be sounded on the whistle, orgby 
holding the brush side of the wheel upon the copper strips a ide 
continuous blast may be blown on the whistle. Thus, dots and dashes 
or the regular Morse signals may be made if desira>] A miner 
may make the signals with his lantern, candlestick, or with any bit 
of metal he may have in his hand or can reach. However, the brush 
is always on hand, in place, and ready for use. The beauty of the 
invention is its greatsimplicity. There is nothing to get out of order, 
nothing to in any way cause failure in the sounding of the signals. 
All that is necessary is to keep the batteries in order. There are no 
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| wires to be broken or to become crossed or entangled in any way or 


by any accident. Nothing but a general ripping up of the timbers of 
the shaft can interfere with the action and utility of the anparatus. 
Mr. Cummings has patented his process in Europe and America, 


PAUL MINER: Western Daily Mercury. 





Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By a thorough 
knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
Epps h 1s pre vided our breakfast tables with adelicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough tore 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”"—Civil Service Gazette.—Sold only in packets labelled—“ James Epps and 
Co., Homeeopathic Chemists, London.”—Also makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence 

| fe afternoon use. 
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YEADON & CO, 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PLANT FOR 


COLLIERIES, MINES, AND BRICKWORKS 


=o ~ ty 


COLLIERIES: s 
WINDING, HAULING, AND PUMPING ENGINES, rRAI 


AIR COMPRESSORS, DIRECT-ACTING STEAM PUMPS, 


Mining Machinery. 



















VENTILATING FANS, 

SEMI-PORTABLE BOILERS AND ENGINES COMBINED, : GAL 
PIT-HEAD PULLEYS, WIRE ROPES, 
WROUGHT-IRON HEAD GEAR, CAGES, AND SCREENS, 
BOILERS, PATENT DETACHING HOOKS, COAL WASHING MACHINES, 


Steam Hammers, Steam Capstans, Pumps, Valves, 


PATENT BRIQUETTE MACHINES (for Compressed Fuel). Wl 
MINES: ~ 


Forg 











CORNISH CRUSHERS AND STAMPING MILLS, WATER WHEELS,@ bri 
REVOLVING AND OTHER SCREENS, hai 
BLAKE’S ORE CRUSHERS, ‘Bs 
JIGGERS, BUDDLES, ORE-WASHING MACHINES. oe, 
GRINDING AND AMALGAMATING PANS, = 
WELL-BORING MACHINERY, WIRE TRAMWAYS. 
BRICKWORKS: : 
PATENT BRICK MACHINES FOR DRY, SEMI-DRY, AND PLASTIC CLAY, 
WET AND PERFORATED CLAY GRINDING PANS, 
CLAY ROLLS, PUG MILLS, MORTAR MILLS, 


FRICTION HOISTS, PIPE-MAKING MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, PATENT KILNS. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates for Complete Plants on application. D 
BEST DESIGNS, WORKMANSHIP, AND MATERIAL THROUGHOUT. S83q 


N.B.—Experienced Workmen sent out, if required, to Erect or Manas® Bsus, 
Considerable Saving in Prices by dealing direct with us, having for many years been 
chiefly engaged in the manufacture of Colliery. Mining, and Brickmaking Plants. 


LEEDS, ENGLAND. 
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THE COMPOUND DIFFERENTIAL 


PUMPING ENGINE 


DAVEY’S PATENT. 


lingines aggregating 30,000-horse power 
are in successful work, 
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Machinery. 
USHI ren &« 


AIR COMPRESSOI 
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es 
ENGINES, 


The Engineer says that “So successful have the Differential Engines been, that it is 
not too much to say that, since Watt superseded the old Newcomen engine, no such 
change has been introduced in the system of draining mines as that introduced by 
the Leeds firm.” 


ining 
CAPSTANS, STAMPS, CI 


Cy 
WINDING 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute says—* It is unquestionably the most marked 
improvement in the Cornish Engine for a hundred years.” 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


HATHORN, DAVEY, AND CO., 


LEEDS. 








ANCIS MORTON AND 60., LIMITED, LIVERPOOL, ALEX. CHAPLIN AND 6o., 
FR ay j j ICRANSTONHILL ENGINE WORKS, GLASGOW, 
MANUFACTURERS OF | PATENTEFS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
| CHAPLINS’ PATENT STEAM CRANES, HOISTS, 


GALVANISED CORRUGATED IRON ROOFS, BUILDINGS, AND SHEDDING, | socomorvi:s, sxp ormer ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Loypon HovsE:— 







WHICH THEY HAVE EXTENSIVELY ERECTED FOR THE REQUIREMENTS OF No. 63, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
Forges, Rolling Mills, Puddling Sheds, Ironworks, aad Collieries, oo i; 
1S, Erected Complete in this Country, or prepared to Plan for Erection Abroad. Lp IN SA Fe 





—— : GALVANISED OR PAINTED CORRU- _~- 
“S : an GATED IRON ROOFING PLATES and 

= TILES. HEAVY CORRUGATED IRON 
— PLATES for fireproof floors, roadways, » ¢ 
parapets, &c. (for producing which F. M.and © 4) 
Co, have recently laid down powerful Hy- * 


see ydraulic Machinery). Wrought-iron Tanks, “7 
i. Guttering, and General Constructional ~>ea$ 
| Wrought Ironwork. es 


SIGNS PREPARED, AND ILLUSTRATED ¢ 
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i Ney BLASTING-FUSE wan | 
i Of the highest quality. ov 
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Descriptive Lists 









id A. DE = ee = AN \ 
=) DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES FORWARDED . P pms with Terms and Samples on application.» We 





G LARGE AREAS ON APPLICATION, GENERAL STORE FOR WHARF, ETC. 


London Office: 1, Delahay Street (first door out of Great George Street), Westminster, S.W. 





Ss, MESS®J.H.WEACER & Co 

N tetheahetatiaeee 26 Leadenhall. Street 7 
aN =. LIVERPOOL DO MESS"? THO! BROUGH & SONS « WA 
: 20 Canning Place, % "4 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAFETY FUSE, = 


FOR MINING AND QUARRYING PURPOSES. EP BUR WS 









Se OF APPLICATIOBS ok 


a . 
MANCHESTER WIRE WORKS. ATERPRO®S 
NEAR VFiCcTeR IA STATION . MANC E EST EB R. exe. noe sya special method of preparation this leather is made solid, perfec tly close in 
ya a. texture and impermeable to water; it has, therefore, all the qualifications essen- 


| tial for pump buckets, and is the most durable material of which they can be 


(ESTABLISHED 17%), i be Aneta alt deaiess in tention. ¢ 
AY, ” ; ; i ie i= made, It cat ag papain rors ma - 
J O H N >) T A N I A R A N D C O “9 es ines YANNERS AND CURRIERS, , 





Manufacturers by STEAM POWER cf oll kinds cf Wire Web, EXTRA TREBLE STRONG for LEATHER MILL BAND AND HOSE PIPE MANUFACTU 
ae LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK LONDON 
+ Y 1fN » » al > , @& 
L EA DAN 1) COP] ER M IN ES. Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, iS ~— for 
Jioger Bottoms ani Cylindsr Covers woven ANY WIDTH, in Iron, Steel, Brass, or Copper MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPOSES. 
S ‘XLKA £SYKONG PERFORATED ZINC AND COPPER RIDDLES AND SIEVES 
‘ — = — 


HULME & LUNDSsreciauties. 








Shippine Orderr Executed wath the “wreatest Disnatch ~. - & ts) DONKEY PUMPS, MINING PUMPS, 
HORIZONTAL PUMPS,TAR-PUMPS, 


ARCHIBALD BAIRD AND SON, | Ap ain compressors 


“PY. FIREENGINES,STEAM ENGINES. 


Depot for Colliery Specialities: B67, ROBERTSON STREET, | eS po BON as 


989999595965— GLASGOW. Ssennes.on«.seenenenniommmnenmemenesl 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURER To H.M.’S 





























BORING SATOTIETS y Mk VU. MAL ce ! 
With 3 Cast Steel hr ao y ~TTAIRD'S IMPROVED GOV ERNMENT, COUNCIL OF INDIA, SCIENCE AND 
5. Op to 34 feet hy hat as é SOLLD MOULDED ART DEPARI MENT, ADMIRALTY, &e. 
Freestone. for Faikes, GUTTA PERCHA MATHEMATICAL, DRAWING, and SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS of every 
PRICE ’ Limestone, &c., ~ ares on : saeaiilies description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most moderate prices, 
UE, 30s, EACH. PUMP BUCKETS, 





ENGINE DIVIDER TO THE TRADE. 
ApprEss—GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.O0 


Price, 3s. 9d per Ib 
BAIRD AND MACPHERSON’S PATENT TUB GREASER. 





Price List post free. 























SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. [Ocr. 9, 1880, 
THE GRAND PRIZE, THE TRIPLE AWARD. aa 


Gold Medal, Silver Medal, and Honourable Mention awarded at the Paris Exhibition, in competition with all the World, 
FOR MY LATEST PATENTED STONE BREAKERS AND ORE CRUSHERS. 


Stones broken equal, and Ores better, than by hand, at one-tenth the cost. 


HIGHEST AWARDS PULVERMERNe 
MINING INSTITUTE BON E MILug 
mS eT one . MORTAR MILLS, — ”” 

or CORNWALL. s ® 5 t LLS, 


&e., &c. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEE AND SOLE MAKER OF BLAKE-MARSDEN 


Improved Patent Stone Breakers & Ore Crushers. 


New Patent Reversible Jaws, , Se Ee rg er 
Md s 4 . 4. i Q y of he i . le 7 age eyed reakers at 
in Sections with Patent SOR MED. g1 —Peadea’to be able to state chat they femmes thd ar 

. a ag i given the greatest satisfaction. Caseg 
Faced Backs 9 Laon ‘a ; meee 1 pee } Weare, yours faithfully, 


: ‘a JOHN TAYLOR AND SONS, 

_— : ay \. ? © Ste Niansmnts i 

. piven T ADJUSTABLE , ‘ < od ; R) ITT TT 2 (< Soho Foundry, Meadow-lane, Leeds, 
TOGGLES. WANN i EN “4 ms a a c 33 a St. John del Rey Mining Company (Limitegy, 


A SAVING OF FIFTY-FIVE HANDS BY THE USE op 


» NW ZY \\ GLYNN i if Eee 99 pe: ONE MEDIUM-SIZED MACHINE 

OY ER 2 7 aD | IN USE. AW ZA SZTARNY i i = ier NX ; — : BLAKEF’s STONE BREAKER.—Statement made by the yf 

\\Wi ANG G SX ; /: & NS He ti § naging Directorof the St. John del Rey Mining om nds 

: , a : — NY ZENA fe oy 2 NRE j } PER Cee! Mr. John Hockin, with ‘oo to six months’ ora 

NEW PATENT WROUGHT-IRON CONNECTING [yVM\ Et ~ BASS PE ad i hades i aa 
ROD ANY 19777. NON CG : = Nd = os § : fees 


working of Blake’s Stone Breaker, affording facility for 





























= : judging of the relative economy of machine , 
NIZA. aS ‘ " “om ea aa WS ¥ ay oe ay this kind of work, and also of the oatol gene 
N P t t D b SS PASS "ae aoees rete eden: [ie ere ceeeenne es OY | SS the Stone Breaker to work in difficult places, The Dg 
ew a en raw- ack \\SEAAAN oT ea ay HPA ef ‘NS SENS aid to Mr. Marsden for the machine referred tobr ue 
" inf EZR Ba i 6 cae lt pa aT Hlockin was £180, and adding to this the cost of oa a 
Motion ANZA /G4K-«~CO$SP-6'| “Stag i“ ARF AS carriage, and fixing, the aggregate cost to the comeant 
° WZ : Ey, NS PAN Pea os oe ; Pl NA i of the Breakerin working order was £500, By this outlay 
NEW PATENT STEEL TOGGLE BEARINGS, \ WI [ZZ SS , 3 te Win 1A <A WY a f- the company is enabled to dispense with the labour of §§ 


Z age 2 * — : ; yeople, the value of which is £600 per annum. : 
SS aaa i we we sae He working the machine could not be more than thes 

SAX 4 of about five men (the machine requires but one ad, 

, feed it, so that the rest would be for engineer, fuel : 

&c.), and allowing for interest on outlay : Shon 


t and for renewal 
niga ee when necessary, the saving must be enormou —d 
PRIZE MEDALS rt ws > uae i 
e 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
ALL BEARINGS are renewable, and made of H.R.M.’s Patent Compound ANTIFRICTION METAL, 


CATALOGUES, TESTIMONIALS, &c. 


H. R. MARSDEN, SOHO FOUNDRY, LEEDS, 


THE “CHAMPION” ROCK BORER 


MINE AND QUARRY STANDS, STEEL DRILLS, SPECIALLY PREPARED INDIARUBBER HOSK, TESTED 
IRON PIPES, &c, 


Air-Compressing Machinery, 


Simple, strong, and giving most excellent results, and 


ELECTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS. 




















by this machinery, on application. 


R. H. HARRIS, late 
a Mechanical and Consultin ngineers, 
ULLATHORNE 3 CO., 63, osama veseanta ocamae, Sou EC 
JOHN MARSDEN, 


Air Tubing and Improved Brattice Cloth, 


Tarred, Oiled, and Non-Inflammable. 
THE OILED CLOTH IS ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DAMP MINES, AND I8 
ALSO A GOOD COVERING FOR SHEDS. 
THE NON-INFLAMMABLE FOR THE MORE DANGEROUS MINES, 





Samples and prices free, on application at the Works, 


stan oatsicscoiute nosrs, yay pea Sooo) VARLEY STREET, OLDHAM ROAD 


for Forcing Water any height; also for Sinking; and for Feeuing 
Boilers. 


neti 
JOHN CAMERON has made over SIX THOUSAND. , a : MAN Cy LEST ER. 


Works: OLDFIELD ROAD, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


ASBESTOS. GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, PARIS EXHIBITION 157s. 


ASBESTOS ENGINE PACKING, THOMAS TURTON AND SONS 
ASBESTOS MILLBOARD JOINTING, pall rihers 4 
ASBESTOS BOILER COVERING, MANUFACTURERS OF ee 
ASBESTOS CEMENT, MINING STEEL of every description. ‘oor 
ARE UNRIVALLED. CAST STEEL FOR TOOLS. CHISEL, SHEAR. BLISTER, & SPRING STE 
Bole Patentees aud Manufacturers: . 4 i 
THE PATENT ASBESTOS MANUFACTURE CO. (LIMITED), MINING TOOLS & FILES of super 10r quality. : BLAYERS 
31, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, EDGE TOOLS, HAMMERS, PICKS, and all kinds of TOOLS for RAILWAYS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, and PLAT 
AND 10, MARSDEN STREET, MANCHESTER, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, RAILWAY CARRIAGE and WAGON SPRINGS and TEE] TEI D 
From whom Price Lists and al! information can be had ‘ ny 4" 4 % N 5 ‘pp AT 1 TE 2 y & N 4 J 7 | 6 
LOSS OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY! SHEALI W ORKS , SI KR I NG W OKK S, SHE 
\ ' CIRRE SS Soe eee oe LONDON OFFICES—90, CANNON STREET, E.t 
Pa And may be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The oldest and Largest A dental Assurance Company 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ee BT 00 J. WOOD ASTON AND CO. STOURBRIDGE 


{ODERATE PREMIUMS. 
PONUS ALLOWED a NSURERS OF FIVE YEARS STANDING. (WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 
xed sum in case of death by accident, and a weekly allowance in the event of Manulacturers of A I N S 
SE MILLION AND A HALF " 
Pee ca Ra CRANE, INCLINE, AND PIT CHAINS. 
Terr ora POR DOM aad Also CHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS, and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SEI che NAILS, 
wi "WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, ow 5, 
ONEY LENT, at EIGHT, NINE, and TEN PER CENT., or RAILWAY and MINING TOOLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LADLES, ny sascriptions 
M “FIRST MORTGAGE of FREEHOLDS for IMPROV EMENTS and Crab Winches, Pulley and Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, a pring all Ges 
TOCKING, saic eholds in the Pr ‘ {ANITOBZ § FOR CRANES, INCLINES, MINES, &c., 
“eae nahin C. Jones, Solicitor, 20, M ss Hall, Toronto. | WELDED STEEL CHAINS ? MADE ALL SIZES. ; _— 


_— 2 


—— . —_— sy STREET. 
PARIS DEPOT—12, RUE DES ARCHIVES BOSTON, MASS., U.8.—40, KILBY ae 


: _ »4.—October 9, 1880. 
Printed by Ricuakn Mipp.etox, and published by Hanry Exexisn (the proprietors) at their offices, 26, FLEET STREET, where all communications are requested to be addressed. ; 





